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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


OT even the blaze of publicity in 
N eetict the Naval Conference has opened 

has succeeded, as yet, in awakening 
among Englishmen more than a mild interest in 
its proceedings. Foreign visitors to London pro- 
fess amazement at the apparent public indifference. 
Perhaps it is partly due to a feeling that the lime- 
light has been overdone, partly to a feeling that 
prospects of tangible results are, at present, rather 
hazy: opinion will get excited when it is given 
something to get excited about. The true note 
was struck by Mr. Stimson in his speech at the 
opening ceremony, when he said that this Con- 
ference was but one of many, that peace and 
disarmament are a continuous process. What is 
achieved in London during the next few weeks or 
months—the Conference looks likely to last an 


immense length of time—can at best only mark 
one more step in a gradual process. This is self- 


evident; it has only become necessary to re-state 


it by reason of the exaggerated hopes that in some 
quarters have been placed on the outcome of the 
Conference. 


Other conferences have failed through lack of 
previous preparation. At the time of writing 
the present Conference has no working agenda. 
Any subject is apparently to be considered as 
it arises; at this rate, Easter will come and go 
and leave the proceedings still in mid-discussion. 
There is as yet no evidence that the British 
delegation has a coherent plan on which it means 
to proceed. Other delegations have, we may be 
sure, and one at least of them is credited with 
having come so thoroughly prepared that it will 
have an answer ready for any question raised, 
no matter what. This puts the British delega- 
tion—not a dazzlingly strong team, anyhow—at 
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considerable, and possibly serious, disadvantage. 
The lack of public interest might be dangerous 
if it resulted in opinion remaining dumb on 
vital issues. What the English hope for most 
from this conference is economies in naval 
expenditure, but not at the price of security. 
Mr. MacDonald’s sincerity is undoubted and 
his good will unbounded. If his stores of 
resolution and caution are equal in measure to 
these other qualities, all will be well. 


In another way the Conference has more 
significance. During the discussions over 
gunnage and tonnage it will be difficult to 
remember how much more important the results 
of the Conference may be than the agree- 
ment between this country and the United States 
not to build against each other. Ever since the 
first rejection of all collaboration with Europe 
following upon the defeat of President Wilson, 
the United States have been learning that splendid 
isolation does not pay, and they are now repre- 
sented in almost every conference held by the 
League of Nations. But, on the present occasion, 
the American delegation is by far the most 
influential which has crossed the Atlantic since 
1919. Should it fail in its object, and have to 
return without reaching agreement on naval reduc- 
tion, American collaboration with Europe, even 
though the Anglo-American understanding on 
cruisers should survive, would be set back for 
another decade. On the other hand, success in 
London would change the whole aspect of world 
affairs for the better to such a degree that the 
naval agreement would appear relatively unim- 
portant. 


Having repeatedly urged that the country needs 
continuity in economic policy, we are naturall 
in sympathy with Mr. ‘Ramsay MacDonaldfs 
endeavour to secure it by initiating a continuous 
study of economic conditions. And we have 
nothing to urge against the selection of Mr. H. D. 
Henderson, until lately the able Editor of the 
Nation, and Mr. G. D. H. Cole as the economic 
experts of the new Advisory Council. To be sure, 
Mr. Cole is a pronounced Socialist; but it was 
hardly to be expected that a Socialist Government 
would deny itself a Socialist expert. Where we feel 
sceptical about the Advisory Council is in regard 
to its composition. If, indeed, it is to be a body 
in which Ministers preponderate, it will not make 
for continuity, since Ministers must change with 
every change of Government. Moreover, and of 
necessity, Ministers tend to accept or reject experts 
according as they do or do not furnish support for 
the doctrines which Ministers put before the 
electorate, and the inconvenient expert will find 
himself much reduced in importance. What is 
needed is a body of experts, submitting to the 
Cabinet reports of an entirely independent char- 
acter. How unsatisfactory economic conditions can 
best be remedied may be matter for party contro- 
versy, but the conditions should be defined 
without political gloss. Unless Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald can see his way to meeting thatj 
requirement, we shall admire his aim rather than 
the machinery by which he seeks to attain it. 
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Mr. Lloyd George’s reply to Lord Grey was 
a little masterpiece of unexpectedness. No 
could come of carrying on the quarrel. Wy 
have been taken to task in our correspondence 
columns by Mr. Harcourt Johnstone for oy 
remarks last week on Lord Grey’s speech 
and our suggestion that if he and: his 
friends cannot accept the leadership of the electeg 
leader of their party they should ‘‘ clear out of 
Liberalism.’? Mr. Johnstone asks if ‘‘ Conserya, 
tives who in public and private bewail the 
leadership of ‘Mr. Baldwin ’’ should clear out of 
Conservatism. Our answer, if they feel so strongl 
on the subject that they cannot refrain from pub. 
licly repudiating his leadership on any terms, cate. 
gorically and finally, is emphatically ‘‘ yes.” Ty 
grumble and to pronounce formal excommunica. 
tion are two totally different things. 


The Civil Service Commission seems to have 
encountered a considerable difficulty in the prob. 
lem of equal pay for men and women. Those who 
are in favour of equality, notably the Federation 
of Women Civil Servants, take their stand upon 
the resolution of the House of Commons, passed 
in 1920, in favour of equality of pay and of oppor. 
tunity for men and women alike. The situation, 
however, is complicated by the fact that in the 
following year the House further resolved, in view 
of the state of the national finances, not to put its 
earlier decision into practice for the present. It is 
now contended in some quarters that these two 
resolutions neutralize the effect of one another, 
and that in these circumstances the only relevant 
pronouncement is the Fair Wage Resolution of 
1910. Of course, the Commission has heard 
very little evidence as yet, and this particular 
difficulty will doubtless be resolved in due course; 
but that it has arisen at all is proof that the path 
of the Commissioners is no easy one, and as a 
result it is probably idle to’ expect their report 
for at least two years, while any approach to 
unanimity is almost certainly out of the question. 


It is a little difficult to justify the principle which 
is apparently to govern the reduction in the Army 
estimates. The British Army is of necessity small, 
but this very fact renders it all the more essential 
that it should be extremely efficient, yet it is upon 
equipment rather than upon personnel that the 
axe is to fall. The truth, of course, is that any 
reduction in numbers would merely swell the roll 
of the unemployed, which is the last thing that 
the Government desires, though it would not 
necessarily imply any decline in the efficiency of 
the Army as a whole. By economizing upon 
mechanization rather than upon man-power, the 
Secretary of State for War will be sacrificing the 
good of the Service for which he is responsible 
in deference to political expediency. The danger 
of such a policy in the present instance is the more 
marked in view of British military commitments 
under the Locarno Pact, especially when it is 
remembered that it was the efficiency of the Army 
alone that prevented disaster during the retreat 
from Mons. 
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er these words are in print we shall 
fhe sy oon evidence of the attitude of the 
Indian masses towards Mr. Gandhi and the plan 
for civil disobedience: some evidence, but not 
much, for the typical Indian peasant will not be 
resent at Independence Day meetings. Whether 
we shall also be given’ evidence that Mr. Gandhi 
has thought out a plan of campaign remains to be 
seen, but it is very highly improbable. He is 
adept in initiating movements but rarely has the 
least idea whither or at what pace they will proceed, 
and his sole method of checking the murderous 
folly arising out of civil disobedience has been 
to tell his erring followers that he will fast when- 
ever they resort to violence. If, as we are told by 
dealers in the picturesque, he is a kind of Lenin, 
he is a Lenin whose right hand never knows what 
his left is doing. Meanwhile, the President of 
the central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Patel, has 
begun an absurd dispute with the Government 
of India over the safety of members, but has 
declined to obey the Congress demand to quit the 
Assembly; the machinations of non-co-operators 
have created something of a panic on the often 
timid and always touchy Bombay Stock Exchange ; 
and Lord Irwin is said to be meditating another 
pronouncement. 


One of the most important results of last week’s 
session of the League of Nations Council was the 
acceptance of the British proposal to decide upon 
the respective alaims of Jews and Moslems to 
the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem. According to 
the terms of the Palestine Mandate, a commission 
was to be appointed to settle the future of the Holy 
Places, and Great Britain cannot be blamed for the 
fact that Franco-Italian and Roman Catholic 
Protestant rivalries have prevented the nomination 
of the members of this commission ever since 1922. 
All that the British Government could do in the 
circumstances has been to maintain the status quo 
ante, despite the obvious fact that pre-war Turkish 
regulations were not always models to be copied. 
‘Had the Council rejected the British request it 
would have deserved attacks for shelving its re- 
sponsibility : its decision to help the mandatory 
power to reach’ a compromise between the claims 
of Jews and Moslems will help its own reputation. 


In spite of the non possumus with which the 
Minister of Transport and Sir Percy Simmons 
have met the plea for a revision of the Charing 
Cross scheme, it is evident that on the County 
Council, at least, members are by no means 
pleased with Sir Percy’s attitude, nor indeed 
comfortable about the project to which they are 
committed. As Alderman Culpin told the 
Architecture Club the other night, the agreement 
was adopted rather in exhaustion and weariness 
than by deliberate choice, and it would be absurd 
that Parliament should ratify it in the same spirit. 
Moreover, it is by no means certain that the 
Railway Company is in love with the scheme as 
it stands. On every ground, therefore, Parlia- 
ment should insist on a withdrawal of the Bill, 
since it cannot be substantially amended, and 
the preparation of a better plan. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison will surely not be so ill-advised as to 
let a question of amour propre affect the decision 


on sO momentous a reconstruction in the heart 
of London. We must add that the hint given 
by Captain Swinton in his letter to The Times 
that the County Council might revenge itself for 
opposition at Charing Cross by reverting to the 
destruction and rebuilding of Waterloo Bridge 
has so ugly an aspect that it is difficult to believe 
that the threat is serious. 


Lord Esher was a man in whom a persistent 
craving for power to serve his country was 
accompanied by intermittent dislike of direct 
responsibility. He aspired to influence, but shrank 
from being in acknowledged control of policy. 
And he had nond of the gifts which might have 
made a man so constituted a leading publicist. 
Circumstances helping him, he became for some 
years, especially during the reign of King 
Edward VII, a powerful but not easily to be 
measured influence in several departments of 
policy. His work for Army reform, from after 
the South African war onwards, is perhaps the 
only part of his achievement which can be strictly 
estimated. During the Great War he was active, 
but somewhat mysteriously, and over many pas- 
sages of his public-spirited career there rests a haze, 
which will hardly be dissipated until his confi- 
dential papers are published fifty years hence. 
Perhaps even then we shall not be much wiser, 
for Lord Esher was of those who suggest 
and question, quicken the activity or shrewdly 
sap the complacency of public servants, rather than 
force decisions or supply detailed schemes of 
action. Of the many he influenced, probably few 
could afterwards say with confidence how far they 
were affected by him. 


Our Agricultural Correspondent writes: ‘‘ The 
position of the English cheesemakers is unsatis- 
factory, as was pointed out at the annual general 
meeting of the N.F.U. last week. While the 
Cheshire cheesemakers have drawn up their own 
regulations in an attempt to standardize their 
product, little or nothing has been done by the 
makers of all other sorts of cheeses, among whom 
there appears to be a complete lack of unanimity. 
The definition of cheese in official quarters is so 
wide that at present no protection can be given to 
the public in the quality of cheese they buy, and 
Dutch Cheshire of low butterfat content is asserted 
to be competing with the full meat cheeses of this 
country and underselling, them by fourpence and 
fivepence per pound. But here one approaches 
dangerous ground. For the results of experiments 
recently carried out with ordinary milk and 
skimmed milk actually turned out in favour of the 
skimmed milk from which most of the butterfat 
had been removed! This is typical of the demon 
of perversity that seems to delight in making the 
worse appear the better reason in agricultural 
affairs. Nevertheless, if regulations could be agreed 
upon in all the different makes of English cheeses 
that would guarantee certain standards of quality, 
if possible under the National Mark, it is more than 
likely that our instinct for buying the best in the 
way of food would probably assert itself in favour 
of the home product.’’ 
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BATTLESHIPS AND CRUISERS 


ET us, for the moment, turn our attention 
from the problems of international 

ratios and uniform standards of naval 
power and address ourselves to the problem 
from a _ new angle. What sort of a 
Navy would a Government equally anxious 
both for security and for economy build 
for this country, supposing that we had not a 
single warship in existence and had to begin 
from the beginning again? The answer to that 
question will not reveal the settlement, but it will 
indicate the directions in which we may turn our 
hopes. 

If we were beginning to build afresh, it is 
doubtful whether we should build battleships at 
all. The ideas of Lord Fisher when he laid 
down, the first Dreadnought seem now to have 
worked themselves out into pure sterility and 
negation. The first Dreadnought cost a million; 
the last cost eight, and it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that these ships will ever fire 
a shot in anger in the future. Lord 
Fisher may be said to have won the war at sea 
by setting a fashion in favour of a type of ship 
which in fact was unable to take a really active 
part in the war and bore about as much relation 
to its continuous incident as the dogmas of 
theology to Christian practice. Had Germany 
not followed the fashion the Dreadnought might 
have lost us the war. America is still following 
the fashion but she does not think realistically 
about war and she has so much money that she 
can afford to spend it on the mere symbols of 
naval power. France has virtually given up 
building battleships. Germany has evolved a 
new type of battleship which is much smaller, 
cheaper, and by dll accounts quite as efficient for 
the purpose. We might conceivably be at war 
with France and Germany; but the one has 
given up battleships altogether and the other 
could, if she were free, build four to our one 
for the same cost. 

With America we hope it is inconceivable that 
we should ever be at war, and even if we built 
no battleships at all we should take fewer risks 
in regard to her than France is taking in regard 
to us. Thus parity in battleships of the present 
type with America means that we are making an 
extravagant insurance against a non-existent risk. 
All extravagance in the symbols of power 
means that we diminish our provision against real 
dangers; it is not merely wasted expenditure 
but an actual subtracting from the amount of 
effective naval power that we might have for an 
equivalent effort. 

Thus, irrespective of anything that America 
may do, we could disarm in battleships and still 
be stronger in the forms of naval power. that 
really matter to us. These are cruisers and 
smaller craft. Nothing is gained by a politeness 
which affects not to see the real danger, against 
which we must be secure. The Western routes 
at sea are reasonably safe and, if our politicians 
know their business, can be made absolutely safe. 
Our problem is in the routes to the East not 
to the West Indies. Here there is no dominant 


power. They lie for the most part through 
narrow seas, flanked on one side and sometimes 
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on both by possibly hostile shores. Here is q 
problem of security which greatly exceeds jy 
gravity any that we had to face at sea during the 
war. Germany, in the war, had a narrow coag, 
line and her access to the open seas was 
through the Straits and lay round the North of 
Scotland. But to-day the attack might come from 
coasts that flanked our sea communications fo, 
thousands of miles from Dover to Port Said. The 
German submarine was defeated by the cony, 
system and never had any support from her 
cruisers. The new submarine menace would be 
supported by cruisers. Our superiority over the 
Germans in cruisers at the points of submarine 
attack was infinity; and yet there were times jp 
the war—in April, 1917—when it looked as though 
we might lose the war at sea. 

What standard of superiority in cruisers would 
be safe against the new danger? On what calcy. 
lation are we proposing to reduce our cruisers 
from seventy of former conferences to fifty now? 

This is a problem that is not to be solved 
generalities and gestures, however noble and 
sincere, Our programme recognizes the difficulty 
by including a proposal for the abolition of the 
submarine. But no one expects it to be carried, 
If it is not, we propose a reduction in the size 
of submarines. But the smallest submarines are 
quite capable of operating in the Channel and in 
the Mediterranean. Then, finally, we propose that 
the number of our destroyers shall be regulated 
by the number of submarines in foreign fleets, 
Does that mean that the Admiralty is counting on 
destroyers as sufficient for the protection of the 
convoys that will be necessary to escort our com- 
merce up the Channel? What, then, is the 
standard of our superiority in destroyers for the 
efficient discharge of this task? What provision 
has been made against co-operation between 
hostile cruisers and submarines which there never 
was in the late war? Is the Mediterranean to be 
kept open in war for commerce or is the bulk 
of our merchant shipping to go round the Cape 
as it did in the late war? And, in any case, how 
can we keep open our military communications 
through the Mediterranean, which will be vitally 
necessary unless we have a surplus of cruisers 
which may not be available after provision has 
been made for convoys up the Channel ? 

It is to be regretted that there has been so 
little discussion of these problems, for we may be 
sure that our discussion would reveal nothing that 
has not been carefully worked out in foreign 
Admiralties. Our own people have a right to know 
better than they do the grounds on which their 
confidence should be based. These problems are 
in our opinion soluble, but only if they are faced 
quite frankly. In these vital questions of national 


security there is not the slightest reason for being 
afraid of the facts. 


THE SCHOOL AGE 


N almost the last day before the recess, the 
long awaited Bill to raise the school age was 
read for the first time. It is clean 
that in this small Bill room has had to be 
found to accommodate the personality of Mr. 
Snowden as well as that of Sir Charleg 
Trevelyan. Referring to the bulk of the business which 
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llow u raising the school age—the ‘‘ pro- 
teaching staff and accommodation, 
maintenance of buildings, etc.’’—the financial memo- 
randum stated blandly ** that it is not practicable to 
make a close estimate of the extra cost involved in 
respect of these services.’’ But, for the sake” 
of definiteness, this was added : ‘‘from ‘1938’ onwards 
the total cost will be about 2,500,000 per annum.”’ 

As regards the maintenance and allowances to parents 
of children (according to a means qualification) the 
financial memorandum was equally bland : ‘‘ This pro- 

sal is not susceptible of close examination, but it 
seems likely that... .’* the lucid explanation ran. 
Sums varying between three and four and a half 
millions were then mentioned, according to the number 
of children expected in schools owing to the pressure 
arising out of the fluctuating birth rates which occurred 
in the years immediately after the war. No one could 
feel confident that a Bill accompanied by such vague 
financial provisions was going to be proceeded with. 
But within the last few weeks there has been 
a joint circular issued by the Minister of Health and 
the Board of Education urging ** Local Educational 
Authorities earnestly to consider the provision of 
Nursery Schools for children between two and five 
years old.” 

At this point we wish to make it clear that we are 
not opposed to the raising of the school age and that 
we have hitherto admired Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
record at the Board of Education. But, whereas 
there have always been certain qualifications in our 
enthusiasm for raising the school age, we must add 
that there are now also certain qualifications in our 
admiration of the methods of the President of the 
Board of Education. We agree that a striking pose 
of Whig determination on the part of the President 
of the Board of Education may be all very well as a 
means for stirring slothful local authorities into 
activity. But, as the history of Poor Law and Educa- 
tion has again and again shown the pose is dangerous 
unless it is carried into effect. On our part we should 
like to feel assured that the President has not been 
“ cuffing the thunder with one hand.”’ For, if he has, 
when the time finally arrives to raise the school age, 
a thousand and one unnecessary difficulties and sore- 
nesses of temper may also have arisen to complicate 
the problems of his successor. 

Our policy in regard to raising the school age has 

always been governed by two riders. In the first place 
we are not certain that such a sweeping reform can 
be economically and harmoniously carried out until 
after 1934-36—the peak years for children of 14-15. 
We are, however, aware that this involves injustice 
to the children, and provided suitable temporary adjust- 
ments can be arranged—and at one time the 
enthusiasm of the President of Education made this 
appear feasible—we would not be adverse to hastening 
the procedure on this account. The second of our 
riders is by far the stronger. 
_ No one can be satisfied with the standard of intel- 
ligence and social willingness of children who now 
leave secondary and elementary schools. When these 
children are considered in relation to the curriculum of 
their schools, what they do not learn and what they 
forget immediately after they leave school becomes far 
more striking than what they learn and remember. 
The psychological significance of this common-sense 
observation is that many children leave school long 
after their home life has induced habits in them which 
render them incapable of taking full advantage of 
the educational service which the State offers them. 
For this the only remedy is nursery school training as 
a substitute for inadequate home training. On that 
account we are grateful that the apparent weakening 
of the Government’s attitude on the school age is 
accompanied by a decided strengthening by Circular 
1,405 of the Board’s experimental attitude towards 
Nursery schools. 


A CONFERENCE CLOSE-UP 


HE human side of ceremonial occasions—the 
incidents before they begin, the comic relief— 
is often the better part of them. Tuesday’s 
gathering in the Royal Gallery of the House of 
Lords for the opening of the Naval Conference was 
no exception. The English are probably the best 
nation in the world at military ceremonial, at spec- 
tacle; nothing, for instance, could excel in impres- 
siveness the Trooping of the Colour. When it comes 
to civil ceremony they are far less competent. It 
is harder, of course; it receives less aid from colour, 
there is little pageantry. One of the reasons why 
peace is so much less exciting than war and 
rouses enthusiasm so much less easily in the multi- 
tude may be that peace delegates do not wear 
uniforms. At times the English can pull it off: the 
staging of the scene for the signing of the Locarno 
Treaty was almost perfect. But Tuesday’s ceremony 
was distinctly a disappointment. 

It would not have done, obviously, for the King 
to wear the uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet, 
or anything but what he did wear. Yet the eye 
longed for colour, for majesty. Actually there was 
plenty of colour, but it somehow did not count. 
The background to the group of delegates with the 
King in the centre was a vast picture of the death 
of Nelson at Trafalgar; opposite, to greet the eyes 
of M. Tardieu and the French delegation, hung 
another, of the meeting of Wellington and Blucher 
after Waterloo. There were large portraits of the 
King and Queen, all the gilded walls of the Chamber, 
row upon row of gilt chairs of an incredible gilt- 
ness—so gold they seemed almost green. There 
was such brilliant lighting—for the benefit of the 
photographers—that on entering one was momen- 
tarily dazed: it seemed more like a film studio than 
the setting for a solemn historic occasion. Perhaps 
incongruity was the fault: arc-lamps and cameras, 
the garish paraphernalia of publicity, in the haunt 
of monarchs and peers. 


Before proceedings began there was plenty to 
interest and amuse. Serried rows of journalists of 
all sorts and conditions and a dozen different 
nationalities. Two American newspaper men talking 
knowingly of other international gatherings, com- 
paring this with Geneva, with the Hague; an 
incredibly French Frenchman busy studying his 
plan of the seats; next him a Pole; two Fleet Street 
men already busy on their copy; an Indian or two; 
Smith of the Daily : friends and colleagues 
greeting one another, exchanging impressions, 
kneeing their way down the long rows to their 
seats, treading on each other’s toes like late 
arrivals at a theatre. 

In one corner, row upon row of little round 
Japanese faces, immobile, expressionless, like little 
moons. One cannot avoid the word “‘ inscrutable ”’ 
for the Mongolian cast of countenance; it is the 
only word. The Gallery is getting full, the dis- 
tinguished guests are beginning to arrive. There 
are several members of the Opposition—rather 
shabbily treated, it seems to me. They are, after 
all, potential delegates: could they not have been 
accommodated with a rather better view of the 
proceedings than they are given here, sandwiched 
in, two-thirds of the way down the hall? 


Mr. Baldwin comes in with Sir Austen, the latter 
stiff and beautifully cut, the former rather ungainly. 
What is it Mr. Baldwin looks most like? It is 
difficult to pin him down, but he strongly reminds 
one of something. The mobile face, the excep- 
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tionally deep furrows across the brow, the broad 
nose, the rather ruffled hair as though a wig had 
been worn over it and recently torn off—ah, is that 
the clue? Is he, perhaps, rather like a music-hall 
comedian in that dressing-room state when the 
motley is off but the make-up still pencilled on the 
face? Behind him sits Lord Londonderry, alert, 
interested; looking, except for his clothes, as though 
he had come straight from a ride in the Row. Next 
to Sir Austen is Lord Salisbury, yawning again and 
again; just in front, Sir John Simon. I look vainly 
for Mr. Lloyd George; he is nowhere to be seen. 
Afterwards I hear his motor-car spent the morning 
groping its way round and round Kensington in the 
fog. 
Head and shoulders towering above the black wall 
of morning coats and gleaming linen comes Lord 
Cecil, his wreathéd face looking more than ever like 
Tenniel’s Mad Hatter. The floor has grown con- 
gested. The delegates are beginning to arrive and 
they make their way to their places with some 
difficulty: erect Tardieu; youthful, though bearded, 
Grandi; business-like Stimson. M. Briand stumbles 
rather than walks down the aisle; he looks very old 
and tired, very bent—‘‘ finished ’’ someone said. 
Twelve times Prime Minister of France! 

Suddenly Ramsay MacDonald has appeared in the 
throng. He shakes hands with the delegates, then 
goes across to the group of Opposition leaders. 
Mr. Baldwin wishes him good luck and then sits 
down, with his back to the discussion. The Prime 
Minister carries on an animated talk with Sir Austen, 
the late Foreign Secretary making his points with 
emphatic hands. There is no doubt Mr. MacDonald 
looks the part; he has dignity and picturesqueness ; 


as far as appearances go he was cut out for a Prime 
Minister. 
* 


Eleven o’clock passes, the King is overdue. With- 
out signal the whole assembly suddenly ceases its hub- 
bub and falls into complete silence. In this silence His 
Majesty passes down the Gallery with the Prime Minis- 
ter and Sir Clive Wigram, nodding from right to 
left to the bowing rows of spectators. He does not 
look as though his illness has conspicuously aged 
him; his eyes are bright, his hair not noticeably 
whitened, his step firm. When he begins his speech 
the sound of his voice fills the Chamber, a strong, 
resonant voice, certainly not the voice of an invalid. 
He spoke, in fact, exceedingly well, and here was 
proof that he is well. 

When he had finished he sat down while the 
interpreter got up and repeated the speech in French. 
This is M. Mathieu, brilliantly talented. His task is 
necessary, I suppose, but here a tiresome necessity. 
Before the morning was over we had had our fill of 
interpretation. It is a custom imported from Geneva, 
one of the blessings of internationalism. We somehow 
used to manage well enough without it in the old 
days. Besides, this was a ceremonial occasion, the 
speeches were ceremonial speeches. They did not 
say much, most of them carefully avoided saying 
anything; the one thing necessary was that the pro- 
ceedings should be impressive, and how could they 
be that with every speech—and there were over a 
dozen of them—duplicated, clipped out at the 
second time of asking in another tongue, imperson- 
ally, mechanically? All the same, it is remarkable 
how quickly the eye grows used to innovation. So 
few years ago microphones would have seemed a. 
startling intrusion in this setting, but these dozen or 
so microphones, standing on delegates’ desks like so 
many candlesticks, fitted as naturally into the land- 
scape as telegraph poles along a country road. 

When the King had gone again an astonishing 
thing happened. Any third-rate provincial stage- 
manager would have been sacked for allowing it. 
Feur furniture-removal men strode in, went up to 
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the empty Throne and, two taking the legs and two 
the back, bore it away down the full length of th. 
building and out at the door, its great gold crow, 


tipped ignominiously head-downwards. It was , 
ludicrous piece of bad management; almost 
alternative would have been better. It has so often 
been observed how trembling is the balance jg 
ceremonial affairs between the sublime and th 
ridiculous that somebody ought to have devised , 
method of less violently tilting the scales. 
* 


And then the speeches, endless and endl 
commonplace. Mr. MacDonald never began ty 
catch the feeling of his audience; he was forcible. 
feeble in parsonic accents, all the time reading close} 
from a manuscript. It has been said he captured 
America because he talked to it like a Methodis 
minister. The same style is not suitable to the 
opening of an international naval conference. 

Another interpretation, and then Mr. Stimson rose, 
Mr. Stimson speaks with hardly a trace of American 
accent, except over words like ‘‘ legitimate ” ang 
‘* parity,’? which he contracts, by slurring the con. 
sonants, in ‘the habitual American manner. His 
speech quite clearly pleased the French delegation 
with its reference to disarmament as a continuous 
process and to America’s readiness to study the 
needs of other nations. The American delegation 
would stay till success was achieved, he said, how. 
ever long that took; and he has lent point to the 
promise by taking a house at Stanmore ‘“‘ for the 
duration.” 

Representatives of India and the five Dominions 
made a speech, and each was translated: a total of 
twelve in all. Was this necessary or tactful? Round 
about me American and other visiting journalists 
were getting restive and making far from compl- 
mentary remarks. Very few people were listening: 
the whisper of conversation rose to a mutter, and 
from a mutter to a buzz. One wondered why the 
Dominions’ delegates could not have tossed up and 
chosen for this first meeting one spokesman to 
represent the lot. 

M. Tardieu spoke eloquently in the quick, elegant 
phrases of his tongue: a perfect piece of French 
polish. As he spoke, one felt the conference was 
listening to a man who would prove one of its 
master minds. ‘‘ France brings her good will, and 
her will.’’ Here was a man who knew what he 
wanted. Presently came Signor Grandi, Mussolini’s 
henchman, speaking slow but excellent English, 
though he adds a’s to the ends of his words like 
the mock-Italian of the music-halls. ‘This was a 
whole-hearted speech, the best of the batch. For 
the cynic there was satisfaction in a Fascist delegate 
telling a Socialist Government to get on with it. 

* 


It must have been about this time that we got 
our second piece of comic relief—the Procession of 
the Water-bottles. A speech was under way, or 
perhaps it was the interpretation of a speech, when 
up the gangway and across to the assembled dele- 
gates strode four tall flunkeys each proudly holding 
out before him, as though it were some sacred emblem 
of international usage, one out-size water-bottle, 
fully charged. The delegates were dry. 

Despite the refreshment, they remained dry. The 
speeches wound their way on. High up in the blue 
haze that hung below the rafters—some of the yellow 
fog had drifted inside and turned blue in_ the 
artificial light—a solitary moth was beating its wings 
endlessly against the glass covering of one of the 
arc-lamps. I watched its aimless gyrations in its 
unwilling efforts to destroy itself and forgot the 
gentlemen below, sitting round in a_ semicircle 
talking very earnestly about disarmament. Reflex 
action and human reason. . . When I looked down 
again, the delegates were moving to the door. X. 
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THE CULT OF THE WHITE 
ELEPHANT 


By E. M. NICHOLSON 


work of establishing libraries and museums was 

finished, and only minor gaps remained to be 
filled in. Most towns of any size had one or the other, 
usually both: there was obviously a good deal to be 
added here and there but the structure as a whole looked 
fairly substantial. It is encouraging to observe how 
that castle in Spain has collapsed before the recognition 
that libraries and museums are not ** Institutions re but 
functional and essential parts of organized modern life. 
The museums used to be put there by some enthusiast, 
and there they stayed growing dustier and dustier until 
the principal donors died off and it became permissible 
to wonder what good they were to anyone. Once 
started on this revolutionary course we soon discovered 
that they were in fact just what they seemed—large 
miscellaneous accumulations of junk in very poor 
condition. They had, apparently, some sort of mystical 
virtue in the eyes of the Victorians who founded about 
five hundred of them, but to us that glamour must 
remain as incomprehensible as the cult of the White 
Elephant. With equal munificence, they allowed a half- 
penny, and later even a penny rate to be levied for 
providing public libraries, but judging it foolhardy to 
risk so much public money by allowing the borrower 
to look through the books he was at liberty to take out 
they avoided the open access system. 

There is, then, still a certain amount to be done; in 
fact if all progress were not so painfully slow for centres 
starved of money and men the effect of the reorientation 
of policy would be seen in a terrific spring-cleaning of 
old rubbish, and pulling down of hopelessly unsuitable 
old buildings all over the country. Since they must 
stand, for reasons of poverty, it is still a gain that 
they stand from now on as a reproach, and not as an 
example. Here and there we get an opportunity for 
modern treatment, such as has been well taken by the 
National Museum of Wales and the new block of the 
Science Museum—our only large buildings in this class 
which are not seriously out of date. Libraries, dating 
mostly from a rather later period and having simpler 
needs, are not such a pressing problem, which means in 
fact that it will be possible to struggle along somehow 
with obsolete accommodation free from risk of utter 
collapse. In libraries of the first rank that risk is always 
imminent. Both Oxford and Cambridge have just 
been confronted by it ; Cambridge has faced it with plans 
for a new library, while Oxford has dodged it with a 
plan for destroying the Broad. 

Libraries and museums, which with a mixture of 
parsimony and optimism are usually placed in the same 
overworked hands, have at any rate this much in 
common, that they are awakening from a purely 
parochial and useless tradition to take their part in a 
national scheme. Of course no national scheme exists, 
but we are moving towards one, and paradoxically its 
effect must be not to broaden, but definitely to narrow, 
the existing scope of most of the institutions taking 
part in it. Seaport towns, for instance, must specialize 
in books about ships and the sea in their libraries and 
shipping exhibits in their museums and so on, not 
exclusively, but as a main line of emphasis. The point 
of a national scheme in any case is that these things 
must be kept moving, never again to stagnate as they 
have stagnated for the last fifty years, and since no 
ordinary museum has enough resources to provide 
frequent changes of display on its own account they 
must be provided by loans and circulating exhibits just 
as libraries need to be centrally fed by loans of books. 
Almost an essential preliminary, if existing material is 
not to be wasted, would be a sort cf Domesday of the 
contents of museums ; a depressing catalogue, but some- 


\ BOUT a generation ago it looked as if the main 


thing worth having. Each curator might be required 
to send in a complete list of objects in his museum, 
whether exhibited or stored, marking with an asterisk 
anything that is really any use to him, it being taken 
for granted that all specimens are without adequate 
data except where the contrary is shown. Then all the 
pantechnicons full of stuff brought back by no doubt 
perfectly moral travellers from wars and the tropics 
and the East could be ransacked for articles capable, 
either immediately or potentially, of throwing any light 
on anything, and the residue could be suitably dealt 
with by common consent. As Sir Frederic Kenyon says 
in his comprehensive little book :* 

Anything that cannot be brought into some sequence, or 
made to illustrate some comprehensible subject or train 
of thought, should be uncompromisingly rejected or stored 
away to await an opportunity for use. 

Certainly it is time to make salutary examples of the 
people who still think that the local museum is the 
proper place to park any white elephants they want to 
be rid of, and the same of course applies to some extent 
to libraries. On points like this Sir Frederic Kenyon 
is always sound, though studiously reserved in expres- 
sion ; that he devotes so much of the book to historical 
accounts whose bearing on the living question is very 
remote must be put down to a different view of his 
scope, with which we are not entitled to quarrel. Two 
small points, however, we cannot let through. One 
is the familiar statement that a natural history museum 
brings the townsman in touch with Nature, which is 
manifestly absurd; there is more of Nature about the 
roof and surroundings of the most urban museum than 
will ever be seen inside it. The countryman actually 
comes there to look at familiar creatures removed from 
their homes and arranged in an artificial but more or 
less informative manner; he does not come there to 
look at Nature; is the townsman, who feeds his gulls 
and sparrows, so much more of a fool? 

Elsewhere Sir Frederic Kenyon writes: ‘‘ Of 
Russia all that can be said is that the great, 
collections of the Hermitage at Leningrad and 
of the museums at Moscow have been largely 
increased by the plunder of private houses under 
the Soviet regime.’’ Now, of what curiously 
opaque material is the Director’s house at the British 
Museum built that he should start throwing stones 
about ‘‘ plunder ’’% Surely he has sometimes over- 
heard the stock comment of the European visitor on his 
treasures: ‘‘ Magnificent! But how did they come to 
be there?’’ If his remark is directed against the 
Bolshevist movement it is irrelevant in this book; if it 
is to be taken as a museum judgment it is manifestly 
unfair. The sifting out and preservation of everything 
worth keeping artistically from the tremendous 
accumulations of the Revolution, in spite of much 
grumbling in the rank and file, is very creditable both 
to the Hermitage and the Soviet Government. There 
could hardly have been less lost of this sort in such an 
upheaval, and he is doing no service to his cause by 
treating the salvage crew as if they were responsible 
for the wreck. If responsible museum directors take 
this point of view where are those who do their best 
in such a crisis to look for the support they deserve? 

There seems little reason to hope that on their present 
footing the museums can ever work out their own 
salvation, and if they come to life at all it will probably 
be through development of the idea, continually 
emerging in the recently issued Final Report of the 
Royal Commission, that they should be taken up 
vigorously by the education authorities as an essential 
part of our educational equipment. There the solution 
may well lie; an impetus from without and a fresh face 
with which to attract the funds and enthusiasm 
which they could never expect behind their 
old one are undoubtedly the main requirements. 
Meanwhile a misguided policy, years of petty parsi- 

* * Libraries and Museums.’ By Sir Frederic Kenyon. 
Benn’s Sixpenny Library. No. roo. 
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mony, widespread complacency and a famine of 
intelligence and taste have brought our museums as a 
whole to a pretty low ebb. Even the great national 


collections, to which of course these generalizations 


are not primarily applicable, are in a state which two 


quotations from the Royal Commission’s conclusions 
and recommendations may illustrate. Of the Public 
Record Office, described with an unusual warmth as 
‘** probably the most splendid collection of archives in 
Europe,”’ it is recorded ‘‘ that mildew is appearing 
in one or two of the rooms, and that the present clean- 
ing staff is inadequate to ensure that every room is 
dusted even once a year.” 

In dealing with the Science Museum, whose new 
block we have been forced to single out above as one 
of the isolated cases in this country of a contemporary 
building, the Report remarks: ‘‘ We cannot think it 
satisfactory that the old Southern Galleries of the 
Museum, condemned as unsafe and unsuitable by a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1897, 
should continue to exist in unredeemed ugliness side 
by side with the fine building representing the Eastern 
Block.’’ 

In spite of the efforts of a handful of courageous but 
struggling men the plight of the provincial institutions 
is of course very much worse, and unless the recent 
declarations of the Royal Commission, of Sir Henry 
Miers on behalf of the Carnegie Trust, and of Sir 
Frederic Kenyon are taken seriously improvement seems 
less likely, under the prevailing retrenchment, than 
further deterioration. Fortunately some public-spirited 
people like Sir Joseph Duveen and Sir Alexander Grant 
have promptly come forward to finance some of the 
more pressing demands of the national collections ; 
nothing but a similar enlightened support can enable 
the lesser institutions to go ahead with their programme 
when they have developed one. Funds and a contact 
with current practice would in that case come together, 
and it may be suggested that de-rated industry, where 
it is at all prosperous, has a clear duty to adopt and 
help to mould the museums and libraries of the future 
which ought to be an inspiration to it. Prolonged 
inaction has brought us at last to a definite crisis, and 
we must consider carefully whether we are in a position 
to censure the means by which the Hermitage has 
lately increased its public collections while we cannot 
even spare the money to save the archives of our own 
country from rapid and needless decay. 


THE CAMDEN TOWN GROUP 


By WALTER BAYES 


R. FRANK RUTTER, who writes the preface 
M to the little show, now on view at the 

Leicester Galleries, has the merit, not always 
belonging to critics, that he realizes the potential 
historic interest of his contemporaries. He justly 
claims to have had a finger in this particular pie, 
through his organization of the Allied Artists 
Association, which brought many of the men together. 
His reminiscences tempt me to a like lapse into 
gossip. ‘‘ Every man his own Vasari ’’—the pursuit 
of Art has after all a lighter side. I have but to 
close my eyes to see 19 Fitzroy Street on a Saturday 
afternoon with its rack for keeping pictures and its store 
of tea and cake for the entertainment of possible 
patrons. But to many of the present generation this 
little ‘‘ Cenacle’’ is almost as legendary as that 
commemorated by Murger, which indeed it resembled 
as closely as any non-imitative and purely British 
Institution well could. Alike for historic and atmo- 


spheric effect, let the printers of the Sarurpay drop 
honorifics for once. 
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It was Sickert who invented the name Camden Teas 
Group, averring that that district had been so watered 
with his tears that something important must Sooner 
or later spring from its soil, and it was to Sickert that 
I owed my own introduction to a lot of men who w 
amazingly friendly to what I can see must have been 
rather annoying recruit. Pisarro, even more than 
Sickert, was regarded as the fountain of true Principle 
Pisarro, Gilman would say with pursed-up lips, Pisarr, 
was profound, and it was part of the tiresomeness of the 
new member that he would enquire exactly wherein 
lay the profundity of this certainly charming painter. 
Manson was, I think, positively a pupil of Pisarro’s a. 
Drummond was of Sickert. Gore and Gilman, for aij 
their admiration of Sickert as an artist, seemed to cop. 
sider Pisarro as the depository of theoretic wisdom 
in part perhaps because he was less picturesq 
provocative (what could you think of a man who said 
he admired Poynter), in part from the typically British 
respect for one who was in the main line of tradition 
from the French Impressionists. Different in person. 
ality, Gore and Gilman developed styles technically 
very similar, and about the time when he was living 
with Gilman, Ratcliffe painted a number of pictures 
(there are two in this show) which only close study 
distinguishes from his. 

It was a technique almost certain to be developed 
sooner or later by artists interested in colour analysis 
and always working from Nature, and to whom the 
returning again and again to the same study was in 
some sort an evidence of seriousness, as the worki 
from cumulative knowledge was not. When I put in 
a claim for this latter as an alternative policy, Gore 
objected in a charming phrase that it would imply an 
‘* infidelity to the present.’’ For perennial repainting 
from Nature their execution had the great advantage 
that you could always poise another lump of stiff paint 
on a surface already so rough and corrugated that it 
would not show as a scar. Mr. Sickert for a period 
yielded himself to this influence and passed it on. 
When I first asked him on what principles he taught 
painting, he declared that he directed all his pupils toa 
reverent imitation of the works of Spencer Gore. Gilman 
also had a number of pupils and taught his methods 
with such doctrinaire insistence that many of his 
students absorbed them for a time at least. So that 
this manner of painting is most generally known as 
Camden Town Group painting. Visitors to Fitzroy 
Street used to regard it as rather shockingly over- 
coloured. No one would think so to-day, visiting the 
show at the Leicester Galleries, which is indeed a 
demonstration of the wisdom of allowing something 
for the drawing together of oil paint by the action of 
time. Ginner adapted this manner of painting io 4 
certain deliberate formalism admirably fitting his 
temperament, but when he came first to Fitzroy Street, 
all that was in the future, and the only thing he had in 
common with Gilman and Gore was the brightness of 
his pigment. He had come over to London from the 
Paris Atelier of Anglada and at the time I thought he 
had acquired nothing but that artist’s worst qualities. 
It was certainly in Camden Town that he found his 
talent—and friends in an otherwise chilly London. 

Gore had a singularly open mind and was ready to 
see merit in the most varied work. Gilman had 4 
very narrow outlook and a masculine determination to 
get through. He really believed that nobody really 
counted as a painter who was outside his own group, 
and was always looking out for some means of giving 
it the publicity which, nevertheless, he assured you he 
despised. ‘‘ It was I who discovered the Baldheaded 
Futurist Gilman,” wrote some paragraphist of 
Zoological bias who had evidently crested futurists and 
blue-chested varieties up his sleeve for later issues— 
and Gilman was delighted, as he was also when 
Marinetti swooped down on us one afternoon 
and burst into a flood of eloquence to the 
accompaniment of a thudding taxi outside, which was 
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ticking off shillings at a, to us, most impressive rate. 
Gilman was somehow on the outskirts of the debate 
and I introduced him to the orator ‘‘ pas pour inter- 
rompre a la querelle mais pour l’envenimer ’’ and 
Gilman appreciated that, for he always regarded him- 
self, for all his essential bonhomie, as a sort of dark 
Diogenes. To this day I have never understood how 
people in such a state of poverty succeeded in dining 
at a restaurant every Saturday night; but we did, and 
even at the end of the dinner the wives of such of us 
as were married would have ‘‘ péches Melba,’’ which 
in those days represented the high peak of luxury. ‘‘ I 
like to see people eating money like that,’’ Gilman 
would say, ‘‘ it gives me a sense of vicarious wealth.”’ 
Did I see Gore wince? For a moment only. He was 
“ going it’’ and he liked it. 

Bevan was rather the Mgecenas of the group whose 
subscription was always paid to date, and he was, 
I fancy, sometimes a help in time of trouble. His 
gruff voice and appearance of a fox-hunting squire 
was rather refreshing at Fitzroy Street, where some 
(of the visitors rather than the members) tended to 
be ‘‘ arty.”’ When respectable American ladies who 
were seeing ‘‘ Yurrup ’’ came to Fitzroy Street, it was 
Bevan who used to fish out for display to them 
Gilman’s most realistic and intimate nudes. ‘‘ Who 
is that lady in the velvet coat?’’ asked an admiring 
visitor. ‘‘ Oh! it’s the woman who lives with X,”’ 
grunted Gilman truthfully enough, though he neglected 
to add that she was also his fellow member’s legitimate 
spouse. He would grow gloomy sometimes when no 
visitors ever bought any pictures. ‘‘ Get some cake 
at sixpence a pound,’”’ he would say, ‘‘ with stones 
in it—Do ’em good.’’ Not that I think we ever 
anticipated much patronage from our visitors. When 
one afternoon Lady Cunard called and bought a 
Sickert for forty pounds, we regarded her with the 
awe which attaches to the plunger. 

Wyndham Lewis was the artist our visitors most 
objected to, and they used to ask indignantly what the 
drawings (which were in his cubist phase) represented. 
Ever desirous to be of use I would do little drawings 
recasting these designs in slightly more realistic 
form, explaining the while. I believe the com- 
plainants went away much more favourably disposed 
towards cubism, but although he took it quite well 
I fancy this process of popularization must have 
been annoying to the artist. It was Gore, of course, 
who in some sort reconciled Lewis to remaining 
with us. Gore also, I think, introduced Lightfoot 
as an exhibiting member. I do not think he ever 
came to Fitzroy Street—was probably supported by 
the influence of Clifton of the Carfax Gallery, who 
admired his work very much. Clifton lent his gal- 
lery for exhibitions, but regarded our Saturday 
afternoons as a form of financial suicide. From him 
and from Sickert we had plenty of contradictory 
advice as to how to sell pictures, but we rarely sold 
any. 

Well, it was an interesting slice of history, and 
I wish I had more records of it. I wish I could 
even find the scribble I did in the Café Royal of 
Gilman talking to ‘‘ the woman who lived with X.” 


CAN THEY WRITE? 


By B. Iror Evans 


AN anyone (other tham the correspondence 
colleges) inform a young man or woman of 
_twenty whether he or she (damnation on these 
English pronouns) can write? Everyone who has the 
least contact with letters and superlatively those who 
come into contact with undergraduates must be 
frequently faced with the problem. One method of 


dealing with it is Carlyle’s. Assume that anyone who 
wishes to write cannot and that the more done to dis- 
courage him the healthier it will be for a literary mar- 
ket already overcrowded with regular practitioners. 
William Bell Scott, whose acid reminiscences will be 
read again once the later nineteenth century returns to 
popularity (as it soon will do), has a delightful example 
of Carlyle’s method. Scott, a recognized minor poet, 
though from the point of view of eternity a small one, 
sent Carlyle a volume of verses entitled ‘ Poems by a 
Painter.’ Carlyle, in a great hurry as usual, misread 
this for ‘ Poems by a Printer’ and, constructing an 
image of a conceited apprentice who dabbled in the 
muses, seized the opportunity for delivering a forbidding 
homily. ‘‘ If you take any advice of mine in this matter 
(which I hardly expect you will) then know that accord- 
ing to my notion a man’s speech is next to nothing in 
comparison to the man’s deed; what he can do and 
practically perform, not at all what he can speak or 
sing, is the first question we ask of every man.’’ It 
was a little difficult a fortnight later to climb down and 
confess that you had not read the volume, that the 
author was an acquaintance and that the verses were 
at least a tolerable achievement. 

Some excuse can still be offered, for Carlyle con- 
fesses that he is pestered with innumerable incipient 
volumes of verses. Probably if the twelve best known 
names in English literature to-day confessed the truth 
about their post they would admit that if they read all 
the volumes submitted for their consideration their 
working hours and their leisure would be more than fully 
employed. It would be interesting to know how in 
reality they solve the problem. Yet the joy of dis- 
covering a new writer for oneself, fresh in the manu- 
script, must be a pleasure more real than the discovery 
of a neglected picture by some old master or of a 
precious old folio. There is no more genial passage in 
English letters than the encounter of Edmund Burke 
with the poet George Crabbe. Burke at the time was 
seriously pressed with his political work and Crabbe, 
who was unknown to him, had sent not only a poem 
and a request for advice but a long letter which, judged 
crudely, was little better than a begging epistle. Yet 
Burke found time to read the letter, and even to glance 
at the poems. He invited Crabbe as an honoured 
guest to Beaconsfield, sponsored him with Dodsley the 
publisher and finally when he discovered that he knew 
a little Latin. introduced him to a living in the Church. 
The strangest thing is that Burke had no illusions on 
the degree of Crabbe’s genius. ‘‘ Mr. Crabbe,” he 
once said, ‘‘ had sometimes the satisfaction of hearing 
when the verses were bad, that the thoughts deserved 
better.”’ 

Life has become too pressed for these courtesies, nor 
can the problem be solved by courtesy alone. In paint- 
ing and sculpture it may be possible—I speak without 
knowledge—to trace some regular development in the 
practitioner. At least there are regular schools in 
which these arts may be studied. The training towards 
mastery in them has some parallel to the formal pro- 
fessions. In law you learn the precedents and in paint- 
ing you study the masters. But as literature has no 
regular schools the aspirant has to bother about by 
himself, and progress, if it exists at all, is perplexingly 
irregular. If the early work of Byron or Shelley had 
been presented to any competent critic he might justly 
have attempted to dissuade those young men from the 
practice of poetry. To encourage and to dissuade all 
at once—that would seem the most honest form of 
advice. But how is it to be achieved? In the whole 
history of literature I know of only one perfect example 
and it comes from an unexpected quarter. Sir Edmund 
Gosse when he was a very young man of eighteen sent 
a copy of verses to Swinburne. One would imagine 
that the reply would be wrathful and splenetic, but 
Swinburne with a calm sanity, which on occasion he 
could assume, looks all round the problem. 
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Swinburne opens his letter with two admirably 
judicious sentences: ‘‘ I certainly do not urge you to 
resign the habit of writing if it gives you pleasure 
without interfering with other things; I have no right 
to give such counsel. Less promising verses than yours 
have perhaps been the forerunners of success, and more 
promising ones of ultimate failure.’’ He then proceeds 
to dissuade the young Gosse from making literature, or 
at least one form of literature, a profession. He con- 
cludes with a paragraph in which the caution of a 
parent or guardian is combined with the experience of 
a poet who knows the uncertainty of fame and the fit- 
fulness of imagination : 

I understand the impulse to write of which you speak, 
and the pain of checking or suppressing it; nor do I tell 
you to suppress it or check it: only not to build on it 
overmuch. To fret yourself in the meantime with 
alternations of hope and fear is useless if you are to 
succeed, and more than useless if you are not. One 
wishes, of course, for success as for other pleasant 
things; but the readier we hold ourselves to dispense with 
it the better. . . To encourage or discourage another is a 
responsibility I cannot undertake, especially as I think 
one ought to need or heed neither encouragement nor dis- 
couragement. 

It might be well for those best-known contemporary 
writers whose post-bags are swollen with the impor- 
tunities of novitiates to have Swinburne’s letter set up 
in type to distribute to their correspondents. In essence 
it has the same intention as the breezy comment 
that Mr. G. B. Shaw made to James Elroy Flecker 
when he told the young poet-dramatist that he must 
work away for a few years before he could see if he 
was of any use. Hard counsels must prevail in these 
days, when the market of literature is flooded with 
work much of which reaches a certain dead level of 
competence. The republic of letters should finally 
legislate to encourage what is good, but then, as 
Swinburne says, the really good can carry on without 
any encouragement at all. 


EX PARTE 
By GERALD GOULD 


HERE are people who dislike, or pretend 
to dislike, parties. It is an attitude I cannot 
understand. They say they are shy (what 
is shyness ?), or tongue-tied, or apt to drop bricks. 
They say that the coagulation of their fellow- 
creatures in a confined space, the one-sided war 
between inaudible talk and inaudible music, the 
late hours, the excessive refreshments, the per- 
petual anxiety as to whether one knows X and 
is known by Y, constitute a strain which their 
nervous systems are unable to endure. But what 
is a nervous system? Is it (as Phil May’s Bohe- 
mian asked about money) a Herb? 

For my own part, I go to parties. Being under 
no base necessity to sully myself with effort; 
being, indeed, content to remain a success in that 
social sphere where to me failure is so incompre- 
hensible, I go to parties all the time. In the season, 
the little season, the off season, and perhaps especi- 
ally in the silly season, I go to breakfast parties, 
cocktail parties (morning), lunch parties, cocktail 
parties (afternoon), tea parties, cocktail parties 
(evening), dinner parties, supper parties, and just 
parties. I am that Bright Old Thing you see so 
much about in the papers. I can no other: I 
am a literary bloke. And it is notorious that 
literary blokes do not work for their livings. 

One well-known author has claimed, in print, 
to be the best dressed man in Hammersmith. For 


another, it is claimed by his friends that he is the 
best dressed man in Hampstead and the nearer 
reaches of Golders Green. There is a beau of 
Bromley, a Brummel of Birmingham—both 
brothers of the pen. But to me there seems 
always something a little pusillanimous aboyt 
these geographical limitations. I should describe 
myself, quite simply and frankly, as the Best 
Dressed ‘Man. 

It is argued, I know, that perfection in clothes 
should be quiet. I do not agree. General decorum, 
general submission to fashion, yes—but, for full 
effect, a certain incidental stridency is indicated, 
My clothes are never quite like the clothes of the 
other best dressed men: I give you something, 
some bulge, bagginess or obliquity, by which to 
remember me. But the slight divergence under. 
lines the essential perfection. And, as with 
clothes, so with manners. One should be perfectly 
self-controlled ; but it is necessary also, at parties, 
to be a little loud. Other voices are mingled in 
the uncouth roar of the jungle; one must get 
attention somehow: one must overtop Babel. | 
had thoughts of taking lessons in voice-produc- 
tion to this end; but where was one to find the 
time? One never leaves one party till one is 
more than due ‘at another. 

Jowett, if I remember right—but it is long since 
I heard the anecdote—is credited with havi 
said, of an idle and vain undergraduate: ‘‘ The 
time which that young man can spare from the 
adornment of ‘his person, he spends upon the 
neglect of his duties.’”’ It is a high ideal to put 
before anybody, and perhaps especially hard for 
the undergraduate to ensue, bull-dogged fs he 
is by dons and deans. Scope is required, maturity, 
self-confidence. These, I take, or supply. 

I know cringing creatures who, having dropped 
bricks, go bad inside with horror and shame; 
drown their confusion at the bar; and after that 
drop more bricks, but mind less about it. My 
own attitude is one of quiet but savage strength. 
I am not innocent of gaffes (Gaffer they call me 
in the Old Home-Town) :. nobody could be inno- 
cent, at parties, where Babel is recalled as much 
by the bricks as by the babble: but I carry them 
off. I glory in them, I add ‘insult to injury. It 
is better to be feared than loved. 

What happens at a party? One is introduced 
to Miss Smith, author of ‘ Wampum,’ and mis- 
hears. One talks to her on the assumption that 
she is Miss Cholmondeley, and congratulates her 
on ‘'Moccasins.’ She asks one if one approves 
her third chapter: one says yes, the entrance of 
Joe is so effective: she replies that there is no 
Joe in any book she has written. What does the 
weak man do? Cowers, perspires, wallows, runs 
away. What I do.... But really this is 
the place for an easy lesson in conversation. 

Conversation, they tell me, is a lost art. And 
so, in the sense of give-and-take, it doubtless is. 
Who is going to waste time, to-day, on the 
fine courtesy of flourishes, the gradual approach 
to the theme, the graceful aside, the deference, 
the dubiety, the equality, the co-operation ? Who 
bothers what anybody thinks? Who thinks, any- 
way? (I mean at parties?) There was a time 
when the just grace of formality sufficed, not 
to cramp the ardours of exploration, but only 
to confine them in the proper path. Irrelevance 
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was eschewed, because it was discourteous; and 
it was discourteous, because an object of talk 


was taken for granted. Mere epigram and paren-- 


thesis would not do; the conversationalists were 
like companions on a journey; each would indi- 
cate the way, and share the burdens: and for 
both, equally and at once, there would rise above 
the horizon that delicate splendour, golden- 
pencilled in the sunset, of a truth perceived. 
But we do not talk for truth now; we talk for 
effect. I am nothing if not effective. 

Suppose me, unwittingly, to have hurt my 
interlocutor’s feelings. Shall that dash my own 
spirits? No: where harm has been done, it can 
be doubled. Blow the gaffe and the expense! 
Laugh loud and long at the victim’s discom- 
fiture! Call in lungs to aid brains or brainless- 
ness, and taste the triumph of the brute! 

The first rule in modern conversation is to start 
talking before you get inside the room. Begin 
on an anecdote, any anecdote: it will give you 
an excuse not to stop talking when you are well 
inside. If you see two friends whispering comfort- 
ably together, shoulder in between them: if a 
little group seems merry, shout it down. I don’t 
know why this course of conduct should make you 
popular ; but, infallibly, it will. 

The second rule of conversation (though indeed 
it is implied in what I have said already) is to 
pay no attention to what the other person is saying. 
Inattention is insufficient: you must be grossly, 
grandly indifferent: you must howl down those 
whispers and protestations as the rude wind and 
enormous sea o’erwhelm the liquid and silent 
voice of fishes, as a gramophone will subdue 
a summer night. 

The third rule. ... Well, I have written 
enough to show that I am a Good Party Man. 


But O! the heavy change! Here I come up 
out of sweet sleep, out of flattering dreams. I 
have given you the picture of What I Want To 
Be Like. It is in all points my opposite. I apolo- 


gize. I cower. I withdraw. ... And where’s 
the bar? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


1 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

1 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
Same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


CONSERVATISM AND YOUTH 


SIR,—Are you not a little hard in your first leading 
article of last week on the proposed Federation of 
University Conservative Associations? It is not an 
ambitious attempt to capture the intellect of youth for 
Conservatism, but a modest scheme to make an existing 
organization more efficient. Such associations exist in 
most universities and university colleges, but they vary 
greatly in strength; those of Oxford and Cambridge 
and the Scottish universities are large and active, while 
at some of the newer universities there is either no 
association or a weak one. By means of federation we 
hope that the level will be raised, since the strong 
can help the less strong. Also by means of regular 


meetings of the executive and an annual conference, 
which will be run by the members themselves, we hope 
to encourage vigorous thought and utterance on current 
problems from a standpoint which hitherto our party 
has not adequately recognized. 

Can it be seriously maintained that this is ‘‘ little 
short of an insult to the young generation ” ? 

I am, etc., 
House of Commons Joun Bucnan . 


[We do not wish to crab anything useful. But is 
an annual conference, supplemented by executive 
meetings, likely to act as an adequate ‘‘ clearing-house 
for the political thought of the younger generation ” ? 
Our sole interest in this matter is to get some 
organization going that will effectively recruit the 
intellectual forces of Conservatism. Colonel Buchan 
admits this scheme will not do that, and our fear is 
that it will do very little else except supply a pretty 
piece of window-dressing.—Ep. S.R.] ‘ 


LORD GREY AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


SIR,—I always read the Saturpay Review with 
so much interest that I feel I really cannot let one 
sentence in your editorial comment of last week 
pass without protest. In commenting on the dis- 
sensions within the Liberal Party you say of the 
Liberal Council which has repudiated Mr. Lloyd 
George’s leadership, ‘‘ The logical course for them 
to pursue, if they distrust him, is to clear out of 
Liberalism.’’ This is a most astonishing theory! 
Are the younger men among us to “ clear out of 
Liberalism,’’ in which we believe, because we 
mistrust a man who will be dead before we are 
much older? Are the Conservatives who in public 
and private bewail the leadership of Mr. Baldwin 
to ‘“‘clear out’? of Conservatism? Are the Prime 
Minister’s numerous critics within his own party 
to ‘‘ clear out ’’ of the Labour Party? Good God, 
are Liberals to give up work because for the moment 
the machinery of their party is dominated by a 
rich and clever man whom you yourself ‘‘ admire 
as a man very little’’? Is the party ‘‘ boss”’ in 
future to have every decency of political life, every 
national interest, sacrificed and subordinated to his 
news-value, the ‘‘ bigness” of his figure in the 
eyes of journalism, his pep and punch and charm? 
And is the Saturpay to lead this crusade for bigger 
and louder politics? 

I am, etc., 
Harcourt JOHNSTONE 

19 Seymour Street, W.1 


[We refer to this letter in a ‘ Note of the Week.’ 
—Ep. S.R.] 


NOT GUILTY: THE GREENWOOD CASE 


SIR,—As the solicitor who was instructed by the 
late Mr, Harold Greenwood to prepare his defence 
on the charge of poisoning his wife, will you allow 
me to give an unqualified denial to the statement 
contained in your review of Mr. Edward Marjori- 
banks’s biography of Sir Edward Marshall Hall, to 
the effect that ‘‘ Greenwood, the Welsh solicitor, 
who was acquitted of the charge of poisoning his 
wife after one of the hardest fought trials of modern 
times, refused to pay his Counsel’s fee for the last 
day of the hearing because Marshall Hall (being ill 
and in pain) had left the Court to catch his train 
for London just before the verdict.’’ 

There is not a word of truth in that statement, 
and it is grossly unfair to hold up Greenwood, who 
is no longer here to refute the charge, as a man of 
‘* astonishing ingratitude.’’ Here are the facts: 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall undertook the defence 
on the following terms: Brief, 200 guineas, plus 100 
guineas special and 50 guineas a day refresher. The - 
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trial commenced on Tuesday, November 2, 1920, and 
terminated on the following Tuesday, and therefore 
six refreshers due. The total fees on this arrange- 
ment confirmed by Mr. Bowker, Sir Edward Marshall 
Hall’s clerk, by letter to me on September 1, 1920, 
with consultations, came to £690 11s., which was 
promptly paid, and this included six refreshers. 

I may add that after the acquittal of Greenwood 
I was requested by Sir Edward’s clerk, in view of 
the way Mr. Greenwood was met over the brief, 
the strain on Sir Edward and that he had to refuse 
all briefs during the trial, to see whether my client 
would agree to a Sunday refresher and amended 
refreshers. Having paid all the fees that were due, 
no further fees were paid either by way of a Sun- 
day, or amended refreshers. 

I can only conclude that Mr. Greenwood has been 
held up to contempt as an ungrateful man _ because 
he did not pay fees over and above what had been 
arranged before trial. 

I am, etc., 


T. R. Luprorp 
2 Union Terrace, Llanelly 


MR. BALDWIN AND THE ROMAN PARALLEL 


SIR,—It is a pity that Mr. Baldwin marred his 
delightful rectorial address on character by ascribing 
the dissolution of the Roman Empire to moral decay 
—the loss of the ancient virtues. So few of our public 
men seem to be aware of the Roman parallel to the 
British record that when a very distinguished public 
man does show cognisance of it, one regrets the more 
that he should give to the allusion a perverse twist. 
The citation of Rome as the awful example one had 
hoped was out of date. The pertinent question about 
the Roman Empire is not why did it come to an end, 
but how did it come to be? Senescence is not decad- 
ence. Rome died; for it is necessary that things have 
an end. Nations are not human souls: they are not 
immortal. 

I am, etc., 


The Travellers’ Club Haro_p HopcGEe 


THE LOQUACIOUS IRISH 


SIR,—Your contributor of the article ‘ The Scot—a 
Rejoinder ’ writes of the loquacious Irish: ‘‘The dis- 
cipline of Rome, which I suspect has a good deal to do 
with English taciturnity, never reached them.’’ Surely 
this particular question need not be the subject of your 
correspondent’s suspicion. The fact is quite clear that 
Rome had nothing to do with English taciturnity 
inasmuch as (1) Rome had left Britain before the 
English came and (2) the Teuto-Scandinavian peoples, 
of whom the English are one, are notoriously taciturn 
in comparison with Latins and Celts. 

How could the discipline of a more talkative people, 
the Romans, who had little influence on the Anglo- 
Saxons, affect a more silent people, the English? 

I am, etc., 


Temple, E.C.4 C. L. Hates 


SEX AND MARRIAGE 


SIR,—In his review of two books on Sex and 
Marriage, Quaero suggests that ‘‘ the great majority 
of ordinary men and women ”’ do not regard ‘‘ physical 
sex-union as in itself possessed of sacred symbolic 
character ’’ and ‘‘ the conscious practice of such self- 
indulgence as a degradation of our humanity.’’ Poor 
Old Humanity : How they libel you! Most ordinary 
men and women regard sex-union, with or without 
marriage, as more than symbolic, because it is the 
physical realization of that intellectual craving for 
intimate understanding, natural to an existence in 
which each of us must live and die alone. Without that 
craving, governed by reason, sex-union between human 
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beings is on a lower plane than among animals, where 
it is ruled by instinct. 

Neither is there any evidence that the sex urge 
is stronger to-day than in the past; nor any reason 
why the advent of women into business should not 
be regarded as a vocation whereby the sex urge ma 
be more or less sublimated. The whole thesis of your 
reviewer is that the sex urge is uncontrollable, anq 
that, therefore, men and women must be protected 
from the consequences of their own actions by birth. 
control, even if this should lead to the suicide of g 
race and to national decline. That philosophy can be 
summed up in two lines: 


Dark with the dismal anarchy of dreams, 
Where everything is false, and therefore free. 


I am, etc., 
HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND 
16 New Cavendish Street, 
Portland Place, W.1 


MR. WELLS 

SIR,—I shall greatly appreciate your giving space to 
this letter. I am writing an account of the life and 
activities, literary and other, of Mr. H. G. Wells. It 
will appear this year in England and America. In the 
effort to make it biographically accurate and detailed, 
I am basing it largely on original sources, and I want 
to appeal to those who can lend me for quotation or 
other use relevant reminiscences, impressions, or 
letters (or transcripts of letters), especially any referring 
to Mr. Wells’s earlier years or to specific activities. 
Original letters (or transcripts to be returned) will be 
handled only by myself, and sent back without delay by 
registered post. Matter may be sent direct to me at 
Acacia, Dane Bridge Lane, Much Hadham, Herts, or 
c/o my publishers, Messrs. Gerald Howe Ltd., 23 Soho 
Square, London, W.1. Mr. Wells of course knows of 
and has approved this appeal. 

I am, etc., 
GEOFFREY WEST 


THE GROWTH OF LONDON 


SIR,—May I add a postscript to my letter of last 
week? The garden cities, Letchworth and Welwyn, 
are holding out their arms in welcome to the factories, 
in pursuance of their object of being self-centred units, 
containing all classes, not merely glorified suburbs or 
dormitories. This they are in danger of becoming it 
they cannot get a due proportion of the industrial 
element. 

I am, etc., 
5 Murray Road, Francis HUGHESDON 
Wimbledon 


LITERARY COMPETITION PRIZES 


SIR,—The suggestion by BM/KMTV that with- 
held prizes might be converted into booby ones 
is not, I feel sure, one that will meet with the 
approval of your competitors. I believe they would 
rather go without prizes sometimes than have their 
‘* inferiority’? rubbed in by the bestowal of 4 
‘* must-be-won ’’ award. A glance over past issues, 
however, reveals the setters as only too willing to 
award the prizes. In many cases all the entries to 
a Competition are commended, and in one case the 
setter not only pronounces all good but adds that 
he could not have done nearly so well himself! 
(When I read that, Sir, I decided that my own 
entry had miscarried.) 

As to competitions in other papers, I know of 
none conducted in quite the same way: I consider 
your competitions are to others what the SaTuRDAY 
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is to other weeklies. It is defined by ‘* Stet” in 
the dedication of his ‘ Back -Numbers,’ and, since 
your correspondent has been a reader for many 
months, I feel fairly certain of his agreement with 
“ Stet ’—and hopeful of his agreement with myself. 
I am, etc., 
Liverpool Lancs.” 


A SONG OF SYON 


SIR,—Will you allow me to correct an erratum 
(mine, not the printer’s) in the seventh line of the 
above? For “flats” read ‘* tanks.”’ 

I am, etc., 
S. M. 


THE FILMS 
WINGS OVER AMERICA 


By Ivor BROWN 


Flight. A Talking Film. The Capitol. 


The silent films were inevitably tedious when they 

endeavoured to take thought, for thought was none 
of their business. But they could be excellent when 
they took wings. The psychological film was an 
absurdity; facial expression can fight but a tenth of 
reason’s battle; mind, tongue, and pen must do the 
rest. But the movie that was physical and mechanical, 
the movie that was true to its own nature and really 
moved, was a very different matter. The makers of 
such films attempted no preposterous rivalry with author 
and dramatist; they knew the limitations and the 
liberties of the new craft. They had the grand, earth- 
girdling liberty of Puck; oceans and clouds as well as 
kingdoms and capitals were theirs. The Elizabethan’s 
prayer was Marlowe’s cry for the aspiring mind and 
adventure of the spirit in the new continents charted by 
the Renaissance. Ours is the age of high-aspiring 
machines. We may not all like it, but at any rate we 
have the means to represent it. Let the mechanized 
arts set out the voice and vision of the mechanized 
world. 

The arrival of the talkie at first deflected the art of 
the movie from its proper spheres and energies. 
There was a move from the great open space to the 
little closed studio. When the fashion for speaking 
films followed hot upon the technical discovery of their 
manufacture, these new missiles of entertainment had 
to be discharged as fast as bullets from a machine- 
gun. Syndicates which had ‘“‘ wired ’’ their theatres 
naturally wanted to use the plant at once and the 
quickest way to create a talkie was to reshape a novel 
or a play which could be immediately filmed with the 
studio sets that were handy. Hence we had talkies, 
some of fair quality, some merely dreadful, which were 
only plays or crime-stories slipped hurriedly through 
the new machine and which had no cinematic existence 
of their own. Furthermore there were great difficulties 
in recording voices in the open air, difficulties which 
are now being overcome. At any rate the producers 
and their technicians can give the appearance of hav- 
ing registered the voice of the pioneer beneath the 
skies and of the he-man in all his he-manliness. ‘‘ See 
and hear ”’ Tarzan, who, were he still a modish monkey, 
would gyre and gimble in the wired wabe! Stout 
Cortez need no longer be silent upon that peak of his. 
We move on from Al Jolson to Al Fresco. 

‘Flight ’ is typical of the new development. This 
talkie does all that the silent film could and ought to 
have done. It takes wings instead of contemplation ; 
it offers no session of sweet, silent thought. It shows 
us the latest of man’s weapons in his long war with 


] T is a primary function of the movies to be mobile. 


space, shows it purring like a cat and soaring like 
a kestrel. The kestrels in question are U.S.A. patrols 
buzzing over the bold, bad banditti of Nicaragua; 
they rise and ribbon in the sky in elegant abundance, 
which is to say that the film achieves another essentially 
kinematic effect, the mass-effect. The theatre can 
suggest space and numbers, and a clever stage-pro- 
ducer can fashion a crowd of stock-brokers out of six 
top hats. But there is another pleasure of seeing the 
real thing, and what I liked particularly about ‘ Flight ’ 
was not merely the antic career of a single aeroplane 
rising sheer as the lark and plunging sheer as the 
gannet but the pattern and precision of massed 
aeroplanes en échelon. The wild flares and alarums of 
a nocturnal start and the rhythm of machines on 
celestial parade made excellent eye-music. 

Naturally ‘ Flight’ is advertised as being studded 
with ‘ thrills ’’ because “‘ thrills ’” is a word regarded, 
no doubt rightly, as the most potent of modern 
magnets. Sub-editors are thrill-fans all. No 
subtitle is complete without it. If a man slips on a 
banana-skin it is a ‘‘ street thrill,’’ and I await the 
day when some busy thrill-hunter of the subs’ room 
will give us ‘ Capablanca Stalemated. Thirty Hours’ 
Match. Chess Thrill,’ or ‘ Angler Falls Asleep. For- 
gets 2 oz. Fish on Line. Thames Thrill.’ ‘ Flight’ 
may lawfully be boosted as thrill-ful, but, of course, 
what matters is not somebody looping or crashing, but 
the whole suggestion of man’s mastery over speed and 
space and the contrast of this new dominion with his 
abiding human littleness. ‘ Flight ’ is a thrill-film for 
the lower schoolroom and for its adult equals in 
intelligence. For others it is a dithyramb of man 
dynamic, illumined by searchlights and orchestrated with 
the engine-roar. It says for the pilot with photographic 
fact what Kipling hinted in fantasy. 

A film is a film, I know, and must have its candy for 
the mob. There must be a salute to Venus as well as 
to Mercury. ‘ Flight’ has its little ‘‘ sweetie ’’ 
aboard, but we do not see or hear too much of her. 
The main business of the affair, in its human aspects, 
is to show us the friendship of two American airmen, 
Williams the sergeant and Phelps the recruit. If, in 
their service of wings not wholly dove-like, they are 
estranged by love for a pillow-smoother of the nursing 
corps, it is not for long. Phelps is a delicious creature, 
a hesitant he-man who continually loses his nerve and 
does the wrong thing. He starts by scoring against 
his own side in one of those encounters which the 
Americans call football and which would have made 
the Christian martyrs regard the imperial lions and all 
the majesty of Rome as easy money. Having become 
the butt of the sporting world (‘‘ He reminds us of 
Lindberg—he’s so different,’’ scream the captions in 
the Press) he determines to be a Lindberg in fact, joins 
the Air Force, shows high promise in pilotry, becomes 
the favourite pupil of Sergeant Williams, and then 
crashes shamefully on his first solo flight. 

Need it be said that he makes abundantly good, 
when it comes to rescuing good Americans from the 
dago’s dastard grip? It need not. Films will be 
films. But what can be said is that Messrs. Ralph 
Graves and Jack Holt, who play the parts of the two 
airmen, are actors of a most subtle understanding and 
perfect in partnership. They smooth the nonsense out 
of melodrama and purge sentiment of its saccharine. 
They are at once as handsome as heroes should be 
and as tranquil as lions are. All the back-chat 
between them is entertaining in just the right, un- 
emphatic way. There is no theme-song and no 
‘* plugging ”’ of effects. The dialogue adds immensely 
to the value of the film, which I take to be significant 
because it has all the mobility of the silent picture, all 
the cinematic appreciation of man as master of the 
machine and so of a new aerial empire, as well as 
the human values of a natural humour in speech. The 
friendship of the two men reminded me, comparing 
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small things with great, of the exquisite love-story in 
Mr. Hemingway’s ‘ Farewell to Arms ’—so coarse on 
the surface, so gentle in reality. 

The American grip on the film industry leads to 
some nonsensical happenings. Along with ‘ Flight ’ 
I saw and heard ‘‘ a short ’’ about the ‘ Three Aces,’ 
athletes in all their splendour. These winning cards 
were Tunney, a polo “ ace” whose name I forget, 
but who is certainly a devil with the clubs, sticks, or 
whatever are the implements of the hockey-on-horseback 
notables, and Miss Glenna Collett. About the brilliance 
of Miss Collett’s golf we heard a nasal deal. What 
amused me was that, during the vistas of tee and green 
and the flow of praise, it was never intimated to the 
English audience that Miss Joyce Wethered, of 
Worplesdon, Surrey, Eng., can, as the talkies might 
delicately phrase it, ‘‘ knock the block off ’’ Miss Collett 
as occasion needs. Miss Wethered’s victory last year, 
after Miss Collett’s amazing start, which, if I remember 
rightly, put the American five up in nine holes, was a 
prodigy of spirit and skill. It was not mentioned. 

But can we English grumble that the Americans are 
masters of the movie? Another ‘ short ’’ included 
in the bill depicted and reported Miss Heather Thatcher 
and Mr. Clifford Mollison in a sketch by the late Keble 
Howard. It was, I suppose, originally written for a 
revue, the whole point being that the couple are in a 
railway carriage, which we must imagine because there 
are no scenery or properties. The whole point of the 
cinema being its infinite command of scenery and 
properties, could stupidity go further than to film a 
scene with people handling invisible luggage and 
lighting invisible cigarettes against a background of 
curtains? Both the players spoke and acted well 
enough, but the sketch was dully written and incon- 
ceivably boring. I have heard it rumoured that the 
Americans, when: choosing English ‘‘ Shorts’ for 
quota purposes, like to select a bad one in order to dis- 
credit English films and the quota principle. If that 
be so, this little fragment might indeed be a trophy 
in their bag. But isn’t it rather ‘“‘ up to’’ British 
producers not to hand them these gorgeous 


opportunities of making the British look like mutts, 
hicks, and bone-heads ? 


MUSIC 


A LESSON FROM HERR SCHNABEL 


responded more nobly to the cry of distressed 

damselhood than does Sir Thomas Beecham to 
an operatic venture in difficulties. After two weeks of 
disastrous, and not wholly merited, failure, Mr. Robert 
Stvart’s season of opera at the New Scala Theatre would 
have come to a premature ending but for Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s gallant determination to save something 
from the wreckage. He was risking a good deal in 
playing Bacchus to this particular Ariadne, for a failure 
to effect a spectacular rescue would have reacted very 
seriously upon the progress of the Imperial League of 
Opera, which is at last approaching the end of its long 
gestation. So Sir Thomas Beecham took no avoidable 
risks. He insisted on the abandonment of ‘ Alcestis,’ 
so that the company might concentrate entirely upon 
‘ Der Freischiitz ’ and the theatre was closed on the 
Monday night for the final rehearsal. 

This is the proper spirit in which to approach a 
serious artistic activity, and, although chere was inevit- 
ably a certain amount of improvisation in the pro- 
duction, the result was a vindication of Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s ability, which would have been astonishing 
if it had not already been manifested before. In spite 
of his apparent instability of temperament, which is in 
reality no more than the impatience of an exceptionally 
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quick mind incapable of suffering gladly for ever, si, 
Thomas Beecham has a far clearer sense of the direction 
in which he is proceeding than most of us, and the 
direction is the right one. There has been some 
impatience about the slowness of the Imperial 

in getting to work. But those who realize the immense 
amount of labour involved in the initiation of an opera 
company which shall be something more than 
efficient will appreciate the wisdom of his policy. The 
last three weeks at the Scala Theatre have provided an 
object-lesson of the fatal consequences of unprepared. 
ness and, by contrast, of the life-giving power of a well. 
directed enthusiasm. 

It happened that in the same week Herr Artur 
Schnabel had occasion to complain of the amount of 
rehearsal allotted to a pianoforte concerto by Mozart, 
which he played at the Royal Philharmonic Society's 
concert. He expressed his complaint in a very digni 
fied letter to The Times, making it clear that he was not 
actuated by any sense of personal grievance, but by a 
very strong and righteous indignation against the 
supposition that a concerto, which takes twenty-five 
minutes to play, can be properly rehearsed in a little 
over half an hour. Herr Schnabel’s view of a concerto 
is that it is a piece of music in which pianist and 
orchestra play together. The other instrumentalists 
are there to collaborate with the soloist, not merely to 
accompany him in a manner sufficiently accurate to 
produce the appearance of a good ensemble. But a 
true collaboration of this nature cannot be achieved 
unless a good deal of time is spent upon rehearsal. 
The horn-player and the oboist cannot intuitively know 
exactly how they must play the phrase in which they 
are to imitate what the pianist has just done. These 
things must be studied at leisure by all concerned, and 
it is in this study that, as Herr Schnabel points out, 
true music-making consists. ‘‘ Insufficient rehearsal,” 
he says, ‘‘ may end in a successful performance, but 
as a matter of principle that fact is irrelevant. Time, 
concentration, and enthusiasm are essential in every 
phase of musical activity, and when these are absent, 
or only occasionally present, nothing of permanent 
value can be achieved.’’ I suggest that these words 
should be set upon every player’s desk in the orchestra 
at the Queen’s Hall in a position where they will be 
legible above the music. 

Such a wholesome attitude towards his art is sufi- 
ciently strange in a distinguished soloist, that there is, 
perhaps, some excuse for orchestral players, who have 
forgotten or have never realized that ideals of this kind 
do exist. None the less it is time that they were 
awakened to their responsibilities. Although what 
happens at rehearsals is no business of the Press or 
public, it is necessary to make it clear that Herr 
Schnabel’s protest was not levelled at the very able 
conductor or at any official of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society. It appears, from a ‘‘ story ’’ published in one 
newspaper on the day after the concert, that at the first 
rehearsal three of the leaders in the orchestra were 
absent from their places, it is said without apology or 
good reason. Mr. Basil Cameron found himself faced 
with the task of rehearsing, in the absence of essential 
units, an exceedingly difficult Symphony by Sibelius, 
which none of the orchestra knew and whose style is so 
different from any to which they are accustomed that 
special care was required for its preparation. For this 
reason it was necessary to cut down the time allotted 
on the following morning to the rehearsal of the 
concerto. 

The incident would be of no great importance were it 
not characteristic of the prevalent attitude towards 
music adopted even by distinguished musicians, who 
ought to know better. It is taken for granted that a 
work, whether it be a quartet, a symphony or an opera, 
can properly be performed in public once the musicians 
have run through it together. A recent performance 
of Brahms’s ‘ Liebeslieder ’ Waltzes for vocal quartet 
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with pianoforte duet accompaniment provided a striking 
example of the outcome of approaching music in this 
spirit, and it makes the matter no better that one of 
the parties concerned ruefully admitted afterwards that 
the thing could not be done without more thorough 
rehearsal. That a group of musicians, all experienced 
and serious artists, ever for a moment contemplated 

orming such a work except after careful study and 
the adjustment of each individual’s share in the 
ensemble is the measure of the neglect into which the 
essentials of good music-making have fallen. 

It must be confessed that the great majority of 
professional musicians in England are artisans 
rather than artists. The average orchestral player 
approaches his task in the spirit of the bricklayer, 
with this difference that his Trade Union has not 
laid down what is the maximum number of notes 
he may play in one day. It is high time that the 
Union took steps in this direction, since one of the 
chief reasons for the apathy, out of which a con- 
ductor must by an immense expenditure of energy 
arouse the players, is the fact that all the members 
of our leading orchestras play far too much. When 
they are not rehearsing for concerts, they are mak- 
ing gramophone records; when they are not making 
gramophone records, they are playing for the 
talkies; and, when they are not playing for the 
talkies, they are trying to keep awake and remember 
what they learnt at the rehearsals for the concerts. 
No wonder the concerts suffer ! 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—204 | 
Set spy T. WELBY 


The two principal estate agents in Innisfree reply 
to Mr. W. B. Yeats, offering him just the residence 
he desired. One (and this is Competition A) uses 
the prose of his business. .The other (and this is 
Competition B) thinks to secure the poet’s patronage 
by recourse to the idioms and rhythms of Synge 
and Lady Gregory. ‘ 


We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for Competition A; 
and a First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prise 
of Half a Guinea for Competition B. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review. 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
2044 or LITERARY 2048). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, February 3. The results will be announced 
in the issue of February 8. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 202 
Set By GERALD BARRY 


Suppose yourself to have entered a room after your 
guests have departed, and to be contemplating the 
table strewn with paper caps, toy “‘ favours ’’ and the 


other refuse of conviviality. We offer a First Prize of 
Three Guineas and a Second Prize of One Guinea for an 
Original Poem on this theme. 


REPORT FROM MR. GERALD BARRY 


202A. When I set this competition I hoped I was 
going to get some first-rate poems in the sentimental 
vein. There was an opportunity, and I have fre- 
quently known SaturDay competitors rise brilliantly 
to an occasion when a poem has been required of 
them. 

I have not found any first-rate poems among the 
entries, but I have found several admirable verses. 
It was not only a poem I asked for, but an original 
poem. In making awards, therefore, I have considered 
not only the poetry, but the originality. 

In a way this has made the task easier. I began 
by throwing out all the merely frivolous: these were 
not poems in any sense. Then there was the class 
of competitor who missed the idea inherent in the 
setting of the scene, the chance for wistfulness. The 
entrant who wrote: 


O praise to mike they’ve slung their hook, 
Advance armchair and page-marked book 


had not fully grasped the implications of the theme. 
This competitor went further and pictured his wife 
in the bath unfurling her weary tangled limbs and 
humming the Church’s drowsy hymns. Non Omnia 
mixed the two styles, ending with: 


Where’s the decanter, I am bored, 
Part of the litter. 


There were besides many competitors who played 
the ‘‘ All right, dear, I’m just coming ’’ gambit, as 
a convenient way of employing their wives to break 
off their meditations among the buns. A variant on 
this method was: 


If we don’t go to bed ’twill soon be dawn; 
Let’s beat it, dear (this with a mighty yawn). 


These also eliminated, I was left with a largish body 


of verse all competent, and much of it more. It was 


here that the stipulation for originality came to my 
rescue. Through most of these entries ran the same 
idea, the obvious idea, the idea I expected. Did 
any competitor carry it a little further, treat it a 
little differently? By this test John Pudney comes 
to the top. He has lifted the theme from the par- 
ticular to the general, and he has employed a more 
original metre. Next to him comes W. G. His 
is not perhaps as distinguished a piece of verse as 
that of some others, but he hit on an idea no one 
else did, of writing a ‘‘ grace’’ for the end of a 
party. I think Valimus’s poem should also be 
printed, as the best of the others. Several ran him 
very close and I recommend for honourable mention 
Lettice Ulpha Cooper, Alice Herbert, Alves, Hospes, 
James Hall (2), Yelsom, T. Lantry, Sboding, 
Majolica, Lester Ralph, N. B. If only Alves had 
kept her best standard throughout ! 


How glittering the days when little things 
Scattered the gold-dust o’er life’s magic page, 
When cracker caps made actual kings and queens 
And we were still the stars of our own stage. 


That is admirable. It was pleasant to find among 
the competitors on this occasion more than the usual 
number of new names. 


FIRST PRIZE 
‘* My guests gone into the night ”’ 


It will be like coming back into this room again, 
My guests gone into the night, the hearth ash cold, 
The curtain rustling, storm at the window pane. 
Like this when I am old? 
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I touch their paper caps and the things they fingered, 
Straighten the empty glasses, laugh to myself awhile, 
Echoes of their good laughter having lingered : 
So will I sigh and smile? 


Sad, perhaps, it will be in the lonely candle’s gloom 
When I am old. Echoes of laughter, faces, 
Stretch of the muscle, voices, well loved places, 
Will crowd like these paper caps in my silent room. 


Joun PuDNEY 


SECOND PRIZE 


These orts betoken free, rejoicing hearts : 
No enemy from such a board departs. 
All’s done! My friends are gone! And so to bed! 
Yet should I quit the feast with grace unsaid? 
For one more shining entry on life’s page, 
For youth which did not fear the tongue of age, 
For age which did not dread youth’s heediess jest, 
For all sweet joys, for every loving guest, 
For power to make, and keep, and welcome friends, 
For all the priceless gifts the Giver sends— 
Humbly I offer thanks, 

W. G. 


COMMENDED 
The Party’s Done 


That fool’s cap—it was yours; you tossed it down, 

And strange (I laughed) a fool should have such 
grace: 

This tinsel yours; and odd so frail a crown 

Should shade (I thought) so strong and fair a face. 


Wise have you gone, who were a fool in game; 
You lowly, who in sport had played a queen— 

And here is ash, where had been living flame, 
Here silence, where the songs and jests had been. 


But I—well, I will watch the minutes creep 
A little while, till late, yet all too soon 

I go, like you and you, and turn to sleep 
Beneath the enduring stars and quiet moon. 


VALiImusS 


BROADCASTING 


HE broadcasting of the opening of the Naval Conference 

‘brought momentous events near. One gets used 

to the wonder of this ease of participation given to 
everyone nowadays. But do we take the next step and 
realize the responsibility that has also become ours? We 
are able to be aurally present at these great occasions. 
Shall we ordinary listeners be able to say, in later years: 
Yes, I well remember what was said in those speeches? Or 
will it just be: O yes, I remember hearing that speech? 
Another 1914 may, by some means or other, be averted. 
But should it ever loom large we shall not have the same 
state of unawareness about foreign affairs to put up as an 
excuse for saying: We never were told. For those who 
have ears to hear a part of that sort of vital news was made 
available on Tuesday morning last. 


* 


Those who did not take their chance on Monday’s topical 
talk missed something of real value when Mr. J. C. Squire 
gave a wider publicity to the work of the Oxford Conference 
on the Preservation of Rural England. Mr. Squire was 
above all reasonable, which is a great asset to a talk on 
such a subject. England is over-populated and densely 
industrialized. Uncontrolled, industry and the countryside 
clash. Uncontrolled, industry will destroy the countryside. 
But industry must have its place; that is an inescapable 
common-sense fact. And equally the Downs must have their 
pylons, likewise the Lakes, and the Thames valley its 


bungalows (like the Sussex coast where these erections, 
we were told, seem “‘ as if they had been shaken out of 
the sky from some gigantic pepper-pot.’’) We have made 
in fact, a “land fit for Neroes to dwell in.” But we are 
beginning to notice the fact, and though we accept the 
inevitable we can try to direct it into orderly channels, 
Thus, inadequately, some of the points of Mr. Squire’s 
thought-provoking talk. 


Ten weeks ago, when the first hint was given that Sir 
Walford Davies was to give up his talks, ‘ Music and the 
Ordinary Listener,’ I wrote some inadequate lines of 
appreciation in this column. On Monday the last talk was 
given. This great microphone artist (for that is what he 
has truly become) has made a remarkable impression on 
his immense public, has made, in fact, history as being the 
first radio speaker to work the rich vein of microphone 
personality. His last talk, with its ingenious juxtaposition 
of Bach, Beethoven, Billy Mayerl and Bartédk, was a fit 
summing-up of this popular series. The children, it seems, 
are still to have his guidance. 


* 


Sunday’s programme was agreeably varied by the inclusion 
of one of Laurence Housman’s St. Francis plays. It went 
well and was, as ever, charming to listen to. Recalling past 
performances at Gower Street of this actual play, I had 
the feeling that the part of Brother Ant—beautiful as it is— 
would have gained by an absolutely simple, almost doltish, 
manner of utterance. The slightly tremulous, passionate 
delivery in this instance was a hairbreadth out of drawing. 
Perhaps the studio atmosphere did the trick, for I am sure 
that on the University College stage the problem did not 
arise. 


* 


Selections from programmes of the coming week. (All 
2LO unless otherwise stated.) Monday: Miss Lizzie Wills 
on ‘ How a General Servant Sees it’ (The future of 
domestic service) (10.45 a.m.), National Lecture, Sir J. J. 
Thomson on ‘ Tendencies of Recent Investigations in the 
Field of Physics ’ (9.20). Tuesday: Mr. H. Wilson Harris 
on ‘ Newspapers and the World’ (4.15), Mr. Henry W. 
Nevinson’s ‘ Memories of a War Correspondent ’ (7.0), Prof. 
Leonard Hill on ‘ Air Pollution ’ (8.0). Wednesday : Prof. 
Graham Kerr on ‘ The Earth-Worm ’ (Links in the Chain of 
Life) (7.25). Thursday: Mr. A. Lloyd James on ‘ Speech 
and Language ’ (2.30). Friday: Miss Kitty F. Barrie on 
‘ My Day’s Work as a Mill Girl’ (Scotland, 2.55), Speech 
by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, from the British Drama League’s 
meeting (5GB, 9.0). Saturday: Lady Trevelyan on ‘ Saving 
the Countryside ’ (10.45 a.m.). 

ConDor 


GOOD-BYE TO ALL THAT 


AN Love die in a night, 
Fade and wither away, 
That had been so bright 
Only yesterday ? 


Can it vanish in an hour, 
Suddenly, completely, 
Love that had such power 

Fail so fleetly? 


Can a flame that burned so steadily, 
And so long, 

Be emptied into the air as readily 
As an empty song? 


Love is a wild bird; 
Bars have never crossed it. 
We thought we had caged it in our hearts, 
And we have lost it. 
ANON. 
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PAST AND PRESENT—XI 


N anthology differs from a herbarium in being 
much more than a collection of good ‘“ speci- 
mens.” It does not merely illustrate the 
try of a nation or a period: it reveals the tem- 
rament of its editor, telling us much more than 
news about the amount of reading and taste he has. 
It is, indeed, a mode of spiritual autobiography. 
Reading, taste, the other obvious qualifications of 
the anthologist are of value only in so far as they 
enable him to achieve that autobiography, reading 
being for him what observation is for the novelist— 
no more than that. To say of the editor of a selec- 
tion of poetry that he has adequate knowledge and 
the ability to distinguish between the best poetry 
and the second-best is to credit him with but the 
alphabet of his art. The question must always be 
whether he has given his book a pattern, and one 
personally significant. His book may be so made 
that all its constituents are familiar to us, but yet, 
poetry being like shot silk, in his hands, in his 
arrangement of them, the pieces will shimmer into 
unfamiliarity, come to us with a new personal 

meaning. 

* 


“The anthologist is an artist, because what he 
conveys to us is not merely good poetry but his own 
sense of its beauty. His anthology not only has a 
pattern but, by virtue of that pattern, gives to the 
pieces in it a peculiar value. It is the pattern which 
concerns us, for it expresses his personality. And 
that is why, to any mind unafraid of unoriginality, 
Palgrave’s is still the best English anthology: for 
that reason and no other. There seem to have been 
gaps in his reading; there was certainly something 
wrong with his taste. Here are a few of the poems 
he left out of the ‘ Golden Treasury’: Drayton’s 
magnificent sonnet, ‘‘ My thoughts bred up with 
eagle-birds of Jove’’; ‘‘ There is a lady sweet and 
kind’’; Henry King’s ‘‘ Tell me no more,”’ the 
most exactly achieved poem of its sort in our 
language; Donne’s ‘ Legacy’ and ‘ Valediction ’; 
Shelley’s The golden gates of sleep unbar’’; 
Blake’s ‘‘ My silks and fine array’; Poe’s ‘ To 
Helen ’; the three best things by Darley; the famous 
dirge by Beddoes; Peacock’s ‘ The Grave of Love ’; 
Lockhart’s ‘ Wandering Knight’s Song’; Mangan’s 
‘Dark Rosaleen.’ The list could be much extended, 
but I will add only one item to the indictment, with 
averted face and in hushed accents: the omission 
of Shakespeare’s ‘ Phoenix and the Turtle.’ 


* 
* * 


Palgrave omitted all those glories of our blood 
and state, and he made room on a wildly generous 
scale for Thomas Moore and others not strictly 
poets. A really clever fool could tear the ‘ Golden 
Treasury’ to bits, and prove himself an even 
greater fool than one thought him. But Palgrave, 
| believe only subconsciously, felt that an anthology 
should have pattern and atmosphere; and, at any 
rate, his has both. Pass to Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s ‘ Oxford Book of English Verse,’ and we 
arrive at a volume which, as regards six-sevenths of 
it, is perfect in illustration of the course of English 
poetry. (The last seventh becomes absurd because, 
for example, it offers us in illustration of the poetry 
of the ‘nineties two pieces by Mr. Richard Le Gai- 
lienne but ignores Dowson, Lionel Johnson, Mr. 
Arthur Symons, and in a slightly earlier period 
ignores Lord De Tabley.) But Q’s method was 
chronological; his anthology was simply, until near 
the deplorable end of it, a very good herbarium. 


Mrs. Meynell, raising the conventional Cain by 
leaving out Gray’s elegy, was an anthologist. But 
when Agag walked delicately, it was preliminary to 
being hewn in pieces. She provokes us, by over- 
careful choice, by her preciosity. Henley would be 
cross if we were not provoked. The revised Locker- 
Lampson is almost perfect in its kind, but aims at 
no more than elegance, and even then leaves out, 
if my memory serves me, what is well nigh the best 
of all English poems to the text of ‘‘ Eat, drink, 
and be merry ’’—Jordan’s ‘A Hundred Years 
Hence.’ And so one might run on, through scores 
of volumes of selections. But I will just point to 
Miss Naomi Royde-Smith’s ‘ Personal Anthology,’ 
a gallant adventure that, witl® severer taste, might 
have been a fine triumph, and then turn to the 
volume which has set me talking about anthologies. 


* 
* * 


The revised and slightly enlarged edition of the 
late Mr. Thomas Caldwell’s ‘ Golden Book of Modern 
English Poetry ’ (Dent, 7s. 6d.) offers us a large amount 
of very beautiful poetry, some middling stuff, and some 
pieces which are not poetry at all. As a volume 
representative of almost everything that was admired 
between 1870 and, say, 1920, it has merits; but where 
is the pattern, and how does any piece in the book 
gain from its context? Catholicity, in the sense of 
freedom from prejudice and parochialism, is a virtue, 
but an editor who has no personal preferences can- 
not produce an anthology. Mr. Caldwell seems to 
have been meekly willing to accept work of all kinds 
at its original face value. So writers like John 
Addington Symonds and Eugene Lee-Hamilton, who 
were not in the strict sense poets, are in the book; 
on the other hand, Lord De Tabley, who was neg- 
lected for thirty years, is ignored. The included 
writers are almost always represented in their most 
popular rather than in their most significant atti- 
tudes, Dobson, for instance, being denied much his 
finest poem, ‘ The Sick Man and the Birds.’ 


* 
* + 


As such selections go, the book is by no means 
a bad one; but it tells us nothing of its editor and 
nothing new of the writers on whose verse he draws. 
It exhibits the wrong sort of impartiality, that 
which Holman Hunt unfairly ascribed to Mul- 
ready, touching it off sharply as ‘‘ the equality 
of empty scales.’’ Just as we shall not get a good 
autobiography from a man to whom one day of his 
life has been as another, so we shall not get a good 
anthology from an editor to whom one experience 
of poetry is equivalent to another. There are several 
elements in the poetry written between 1870 and 
1900 to which prominence might have been given: 
the esthetic, the decadent, and so forth. Mr. Cald- 
well distributed his favour so evenly that it is im- 
possible to guess what he most valued or, at any 
rate, thought most characteristic of the period. He 
did not even distinguish between rhetoric and pure 
poetry, for he put in Sir William Watson’s Coron- 


ation Ode. 
* 


* * 


Roughly speaking, the modern English anthology 
began with Campbell’s ‘ Specimens’; and I wish 
that word could be revived to indicate the difference 
between volumes which merely save the lazy or the 
bookless the trouble of wide reading and volumes 
which, being at once a revelation of the editor’s 
personality and a tacit interpretation of the poems 
they contain, deserve to be called anthologies. Mr. 
Caldwell’s book is a book of specimens. 


il 
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REVIEWS 
ALEXANDRE THE GREAT 


By T. EARLE WELBY 


The Incredible Marquis Alexandre Dumas. By 
Herbert Gorman. Gollancz. 25s. 


HERE are three nineteenth-century writers of 

fiction whose lives appeal not only to the imagina- 
tions of those who revere their actual artistic achieve- 
ment but, with perhaps equal power, to the imagina- 
tions of those who have no special enthusiasm for 
their books. Suppose Scott and Dumas to have done 
nothing approaching in excellence the best that they 
did in fact do; suppose Balzac to have been, not 
the world’s supreme novelist, but as much self- 
deceived in literature as Haydon, the heroic auto- 
biographer, was in painting: still we should kindle 
to any adequate narrative of labours epical in their 
nature if, on that hypothesis, artistically futile. 
Three great natural forces, spending themselves so 
magnificently : would it matter very much, from this 
point of view, if they had been dupes instead of 
conquerors? 

I suspect that to the latest biographer of Dumas 
pére it would matter. Except in passing, and then 
in contentment with the obvious eulogistic phrase, 
Mr. Gorman is not a critic of Dumas the writer. 
Probably, he rather overvalues much of the fiction 
and drama the giant produced, but as he nowhere 
attempts to estimate it exactly we cannot very well 
call him to account. His merit is that he is 
profoundly thrilled by the romance of a prodigious 
personality and of a career at once glorious and 
preposterous. He has caught fire, and the heat comes 
through his writing, which has almost every con- 
ceivable fault, yet does convey to us the excitement 
with which, in fever fits of delight and apprehension, 
he follows the headlong course of his hero. There 
are many passages in which the spirit is that of the 
‘Memoirs’; and, since gusto is the first qualifica- 
tion for writing a biography of Dumas, Mr. Gorman’s 
infection with it should be very plainly and cordially 
acknowledged. 

It would be carrying good-will much too far, how- 
ever, to pretend that this merit fully compensates 
the reader of Mr. Gorman for atrocious and almost 
continuous strivings after the picturesque and the 
lively, for repeated endeavours to ‘‘ station ’’’ Dumas 
in his age by the jerky display of cinematographic 
backgrounds. The late Miss Lowell, if my memory 
serves me, introduced her enormous biography of 
Keats with a description of autumnal London and 
hymeneal St. George’s, Hanover Square, because the 
poet’s parents were married in that season, at that 
church. Had she lived, she might have learned from 


Mr. Gorman the full potentialities of that maddening 
method : 


Dark-visaged Mamelukes in red baggy breeches and 
carrying swords shaped like crescents. Cuirassiers. 
Cannoneers. Hussars. Dragoons. The yellow dust of 
the road rose like a sulphurous smoke about the shaggy 
hoofs of the artillery horses, the slim legs of the cavalry 
chargers, and the stocky calves of the infantry .. . 


All this, and very much more, because the young 
Alexandre merely saw Napoleonic troops march 
through his village. And it is not just a preliminary 
flourish; for late in the book, when Dumas visits 
Spain, he meets not simply Spaniards but thin- 
bearded hidalgos with skins like parchment and 
‘* pale-bosomed ’’ female Gypsies. There is Villon’s 
authority: for there being ‘‘ no good girl’s lip out of 
Paris,’’ but why should we be asked to believe that 
all beards in Spain are tenuous and the bosoms of 
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a swart race distressingly pale? Between these two 
passages lie at least a score in which the adjectives 
are flung in on some wild journalistic principle with. 
out regard to relevancy or even to ascertained facts, 
however irrelevant. 

There is a more serious complaint to make. Mr, 
Gorman rightly sees that Dumas had to be switched 
by others first to romantic literature and then to 
romantic history. About the latter process he is quite 
reasonable, giving Macquet, that uninspired but yet 
capable assistant, his due. The former process was 
begun by the obscure Lassagne, and Mr. Gorman 
tells us that among the poets recommended to Dumas 
was Ronsard. But, unless my memory deceives me 
Ronsard was still awaiting re-discovery by Sainte. 
Beuve (though the great French critic, a fact no 
one seems to rejoice over or even to record, had been 
slightly anticipated by our own Henry Francis Cary), 
If Lassagne was well aware of Ronsard at that ti 
he must have been also aware of the pre-Racine, 
pre-Corneille drama, which would have had impor. 
tant effects on the historically very notable earlier 
plays of Dumas, and must have been altogether a 
much more daring explorer than Mr. Gorman sug. 
gests. But there is no indication of Mr. Gorman’s 
evidence, and his habit of slapping in conjectural 
detail leaves one doubtful even, or, rather, especially, 
when he is most definite. 

He deals little in dates. Here must be added the 
complaint that he has been much too sketchy and 
vague about the impact of English romanticism on 
France. He should have given us the dates at which 
Scott and Byron became available in French trans- 
lations, dates familiar to a few students of the period 
but to them alone. Also, he should have observed 
that the two portable English romantics, who 
abounded in the apparatus of romanticism if they were 
not very rich in its spirit, affected the French writers 
at first not so much directly as through the French 
painting and music they inspired. Leave the Ger- 
manic impulse to romanticism, introduced to France 
by Mme. de Staél, out of account, and French 
romanticism began not with any literary event but 
with the exhibition of Constable’s pictures in France. 

Yet it is not on this note that a review of Mr. 
Gorman’s book should end. With all his sins of 
style and recklessness in detail furnished to produce 
picturesqueness, he is passionately alive to the strange- 
ness, absurdity, and splendour of the career of 
Dumas. What a hero he has! The strength of 
Dumas, until the last few years of his life, was as 
the strength of ten, not quite for the Tennysonian 
reason. The amazing creature had not only genius 
but indomitable hope and eternal youth. As Dumas 
fils so delightfully said, ‘‘ My father is a child I 
had when I was very young.” Earlier, he had said, 
‘* Well, Father, now that I am twenty-one and you 
are forty-two, we are just of an age.’’ Too often 
we forget that great writers owe much to something 
other than their ‘‘ genius,’’ that a Burns is made by 
his animal spirits as well as by his peculiar lyrical 
aptitude, a Gray married by his dislike for the strug- 
gles of authorship. Dumas, excessive in all things, 
abounding in his own sense, nonsense, and romance, 
with a sustaining vanity that was partly a child’s 
and partly that of the dressed-up negro, had personal 
as well as literary genius. Mr. Gorman has felt 
that, intensely; and because he has so felt it, much 
must be forgiven him. His literary sins are as 
scarlet, but his book must be read. It has something 
of the prodigality and verve of the master’s own 
reminiscences. He has appetite for the Gargantuan 
banquet spread by Dumas; he can rejoice in the right 
spirit that enough is never as good as a feast. Though 
he does not give us that most characteristic anecdote, 
he appreciates the man who, being asked whether he 
had not been bored at a dull dinner, replied : ‘‘ 1 should 
have been if J had not been there.” 
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THE PASSING: SHOW 


The Hardman Papers. Edited by S. M. Ellis. 
Constable. 21s. 


HIS further selection from the letters and 
jen of Sir William Hardman covers the years 
from 1865 to 1868 and forms an amusing commentary 
on the events of the time, great and small, more 

icularly the latter. We start with the boat race 
and Siamese twins and end with the Paris Exhibition 
and twopence more on income tax, and in between meet 
a number of celebrities and hear a variety of amusing 
stories and constant references to contemporary 
politics. Sir William Hardman was a strong Con- 
servative, as is evident throughout. He writes racily 
and vigorously and with some shrewdness, and his 
antipodean correspondent must have enjoyed receiving 
these amusing communications. Some of the corres- 
pondence reads oddly to-day. Lincoln, dying with his 
head in the lap of an actress who had played a leading 

in the farce he had witnessed the Good Friday on 
which he died, is. ‘‘ the most terrible picture of modern 
times.’’ The laying of an Atlantic cable and the 
cutting of the Suez Canal are ‘‘ wild schemes.’’ 
Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates are reported to 
be incensed at overcharging for bread and butter, 
especially at Christ Church. AA letter dated April, 
1866, contains the sentence : ‘‘ Disraeli is to go to the 
Lords, for he is a great obstacle to the Conservative 
Party in the Commons.” Hardman continues: 
‘“‘ What his title is to be remains to be seen. I would 
suggest the Lord of Israel, or, if that be too profane 
and exalted, Baron Sidonia or something of that sort 
from his books.’’ This prophecy was ten years before 


the event. 

Among the more amusing things in the book is the 
story of Cotter Morison asking the Dean of Jesus if he 
took himself for the Holy Ghost, of John Morley and 
his friends enjoying indecent parodies of Swinburne’s 
‘ Poems and Ballads ’ which Morley has castigated in 
his notorious review as the work of ‘‘ the libidinous 
laureate of a pack of satyrs ” who had “ revealed to 
the world a mind all aflame with the feverish carnality 
of a schoolboy,” and the story of John Brown, Queen 
Victoria’s gillie, telling the Queen that she did not 
know her own mind. 

The note on Thomas Day recalls some of the 
amazing incidents in the life of one of the more 
incredible of nineteenth-century characters. The story 
of his search for a wife is well known but 
it is worth quoting. Day chose two foundlings, 
Lucretia and Sabrina, whom he proposed to train for the 
arduous office. Lucretia, however, proved ‘‘ invincibly 
stupid,’’ and Sabrina showed impatience ‘‘ when melted 
sealing-wax was dropped on her bare arms and pistol 
shots fired through her petticoats and legs.” Day 
therefore married a wealthy lady named Esther Milnes 
““whose arms round the biceps measured the size 
stipulated for by the exigent bridegroom,”’ and who 
submitted to the code of lunacy laid down by her 
husband. Thereafter, ‘‘ having, at last, triumphantly 
established his power to subdue, humiliate, and break 
the female spirit, Thomas Day turned his attention to 
animals.’” A fiery young horse which ‘* had no inten- 
tion of being tamed by the code of the author of ‘ San- 
ford and Merton,’ ”’ very inconsiderately ‘‘ plunged, 
buck-jumped, and curvetted sideways, and finally threw 
her rider head-first to the ground, thus killing the 
eo Thomas Day in the forty-first year of his 


International politics are illustrated in this com- 
mentary, as well as domestic, but literary figures are 
the most widely represented—Meredith, Swinburne, 
Dickens figure in the letters, the first being one of 
Hardman’s intimate friends. Occasionally there is a 


touch of Victorian vulgarity and sometimes of vulgarity 
pure and simple in these papers, but these do not mar 
their character as an amusing chronicle. 


DEMOCRACY 


Democracy: Its Defects and Advantages. By 
C. Delisle Burns. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


(DE of the greatest mistakes of some political 
thinkers is to assume that the historical evolution 
of a form of government has a necessary connexion 
with its rationale. The development of democratic 
government has not been entirely inspired by love of 
a noble ideal. The primary causes have been indus- 
trialism, which made first the manufacturers and then 
the workers desire to emulate the old landed gentry, 
and the catch-vote diplomacy of party leaders. But all 
this does not affect the fact that there is an ideal of 
democracy which is of fundamental importance, and in 
Mr. Delisle Burns it has an ardent but not uncritical 
exponent. 

From a purely rational point of view, democracy is 
not, of course, above reproach. No doubt, ‘‘ a man’s a 
man for a’ that,’’ but at the same time ‘‘ the many may 
err as grossly as the few.”’ But, after all, the purely 
rational test is a shallow one which really leads one to 
the proposition that the most rational form of govern- 
ment is that which is as irrational as human nature 
itself! Mr. Burns, who sensibly considers that demo- 
cracy is the hypothesis that all men are equal, which is 
used in order to discover who are the best, takes up a 
psychological point of view. He believes the cardinal 
feature of democracy to be that it gives the common 
man, for whose qualities he has the greatest admira- 
tion, an opportunity to co-operate with his fellow-men 
for the good of all and thus enables him to reach his 
full stature. Democracy appeals not to the desire to 
triumph over others but to the immeasurably superior 
desire to help in a common task. By trusting men 
it ennobles them and gives political expression to 
that element which produced the folk-songs. 

Mr. Burns thus regards the body politic as strictly 
a body in which the individuals are cells whose welfare 
is interdependent. He realizes that in some ways 
democracy has failed and is particularly aware of the 
farce of modern elections. But even from the pragmatic 
standpoint he rightly insists that democracy has already 
justified itself. He is on very safe ground indeed 
when he implies that there is a causal relationship 
between democracy and the great improvement of the 
conditions of life. Democracy is still a very new 
experiment, but since 1850 it has brought about a con- 
siderable increase in the expectation of life and a 
tremendous decrease in infantile mortality, while, 
despite the much advertised vulgarity of popular taste, 
there is no doubt that the average standard of culture 
has grown steadily higher. The beneficial revolution 
in the character of the government is equally important 
as a result of democracy. The government used to 
be merely a police system but it is now an instrument 
to help the people in every possible way, and since 
public officials are public servants Mr. Burns can 
see no reason in the common complaints against the 
increase in their number. 

As an enthusiastic democrat, Mr. Burns is naturally 
not satisfied, but he has no patience with those who 
favour autocratic government simply because it is effici- 
ent in some countries. Mill’s objection to despotisms, 
that they are pernicious, however benevolent, because 
they rob the ordinary man of the opportunity of 
expressing himself politically, is certainly as sound as 
ever. It is quite true that, as Mr. Burns says, a 
great deal can be done to improve democracy by 


popular education which, as yet, is in the earliest 
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stages of infancy. But even education, he thinks, is 
not enough, for democracy is not merely a political 
matter. It is something which must pervade the 
whole of life, and, in particular, it must dominate 
in the economic world where autocracy, or oligarchy, 
still reigns supreme. The common man had a contri- 
bution to make which will be for the good of industry 
and of his own development, and he must have a more 
positive voice in the work of production, distribution, 
and even financial organization. In industry, Mr. 
Burns suggests, the division of labour is far less 
important than the unity of the parts. 

Many who have faith in democracy may not be able 
to go the whole way with Mr. Burns, but everything 
he writes is well-informed and intelligent, and some 
of it, such as his observations on the nature of the 
majority rule, original. 


THE STRUGGLE IN RUSSIA 


Russia To-Day and Yesterday. By Dr. E. J. 
Dillon. Dent. 16s. 

The Red Archives. Russian State Papers, 1915- 
1918. Edited by C. E. Vulliamy. Bles. 16s. 

The Memoirs of General Wrangel. Williams 
and Norgate. 21s, 


R. E. J. DILLON, an Englishman, spent the 

greater part of his long life in Russia, having 
been, since 1886, for over a quarter of a century the 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph in St. Peters- 
burg. He left the country in 1914 and revisited 
Soviet Russia for a few months in the autumn of 
1928, after an absence of fourteen years, with the 
object of studying conditions under the Soviet régime. 
He went ‘‘ to view things as they are and not as I 
might deem that they ought to be.” 

He describes the achievements attained in educa- 
tional and cultural matters, in museums, theatres and 
art. He devotes a special chapter to ‘ Women in 
Soviet Russia ’: 


The new woman is one of the specific creations of Bol- 
shevism . . . It is one of the ‘‘miracles’’ of Bolshevism to 
have mobilized the feminine half of the population, infused 
into them a spirit of enthusiasm, devotion and selflessness 
and thus to have enabled the community to exist and 
progress. It is no exaggeration to affirm that the triumph 
of the Revolution was largely the work of women, whose 
courage, buoyancy and resourcefulness are unmatched .. . 
Hence the tendency of the Government to widen woman’s 
field of action, to free her from household cares, to reduce 
her réle of female to the narrowest possible compass and 
to make of childbirth, seeing that nature continues to 
impose it on women, a mere passing incident in their 
lives. 


Dr. Dillon was struck with the thoroughness of the 
change that has taken place in the religious and 
political views of the Russian peasantry. ‘‘ The dis- 
enthralment and cultural uplift of the peasantry by 
the leaders of Bolshevism is one of the most marvel- 
lous feats on record.’’ He analyses the heavy conflict 
which has presently arisen in connexion with the 
Soviet Government trying to convert the peasants by 
force to ‘‘ collectivism,’’ and confirms the failure in 
realizing the close alliance between the working class 


and the peasantry aimed at by the Communist rulers. , 


He speaks in terms of praise and with obvious bene- 
volence of the idealistic aims of the Soviet rulers and 
of Bolshevism as such: 


If the Soviets keep together and present a united front 
to the world, they will ultimately succeed in revolutioniz- 
ing it, even though the Soviet Government should vanish 
. . » The Bolshevists have wrecked and buried the entire 
old-world order in one-sixth of the globe and are digging 
graves for it everywhere else. They have shown them- 
selves able and resolved to meet emergency and to fructify 
opportunity. Their way of dealing with home rule and 
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the nationalities is a masterpiece of ingenuity and elegance 
. . - Bolshevism is no ordinary historic event. It js one 
of the vast world-cathartic agencies to which we some. 
times give the name of Fate, which appear at 
intervals to consume the human tares and clear the 

for a new order of men and things . . . Bolshevism takes 
its origin in the unplumbed depths of being; nor coujq 
it have come into existence were it not for the necess; 
of putting an end to the injustice and iniquities that infect 
our superannuated civilization. It is amoral and inexor. 
able because transcendental. It has come, as Christian} 
came, not for peace but for the sword, and its victims out. 
number those of the most sanguinary wars. To me it 
seems to be the mightiest driving force for good or for eyi] 
in the world to-day. It is certainly a stern reality, smell. 
ing perhaps of sulphur and brimstone, but with a mission 
on earth, and a mission which will undoubtedly be 
fulfilled. 


It is generally known that political and economical 
doctrines, which seem to be attractive and reasonable 
in theory, produce very often quite different and 
unexpected results when put into practice. But nowhere 
in the world is the discrepancy between theory and 
practice greater than in Soviet Russia, nowhere are 
the far-reaching economical, industrial and agricul 
tural measures planned and undertaken by the Govern. 
ment so much out of proportion with the practical 
resources at hand. 

It should be borne in mind that it is a population 
of about 170 millions of people on whose bodies 
and minds all these gigantic experiments are being 
forcibly tried and who constantly have to pay the 
cost in case of failure. Further, it should be remem- 
bered that the Russian peasantry, which forms the 
bulk of the population, is now engaged in a desperate 
fight against the collectivistic experiments of the Soviet 
Government and is by no means prepared to accept 
them. It is difficult to say whether the Soviet Govern- 
ment will emerge victorious from this fight and whether 
it will be able to carry through its huge plans against 
the active and passive opposition of the peasantry. 
But one thing is certain—and in this respect every- 
body knowing actual Soviet Russia will agree with 
Dr. Dillon—that ‘‘ the fate of Sovietdom depends upon 
the issue ’’ of this life struggle between peasantry and 
Government. 

Dr. Dillon’s is an interesting and instructive book, 
really intended for students of sociology, history and 
economics. It is written with quietude by one 
whose years enable him to stand outside and above 
things. But the optimistic conclusions to which Dr. 
Dillon comes in many respects and his attempt to 
idealize Soviet rule as actually practised in Russia 
will certainly not be accepted by those who have to 
live in Soviet Russia and therefore must submit to the 
realities of Soviet rule. 

‘ The Red Archives,’ edited by C. E. Vulliamy and 
translated by A. L. Hynes, represent a selection of very 
interesting secret State papers of the Tsarist regime 
which are periodically published by the Soviet Govern- 
ment with the aim of discrediting and unmasking the 
old regime. This volume includes reports of the secret 
police on the activities of Rasputin, a plan for thé 
assassination of the Kaiser and a series of other docu- 
ments of general interest, characterizing the last years 
of the Tsarist regime, immediately before the 
Revolution. 

General Wrangel, the last Commander-in-Chief of 
the Russian National Army, who died in Brussels in 
the summer of 1929, gives in his Memoirs a vivid 
picture of the desperate struggle of the Russian White 
Armies against the Red Army, which finished by 
Wrangel’s Army being forced to evacuate the Crimea 
in the first days of November, 1920, and to sail on 
126 ships to Constantinople. His book, being sympto- 
matic of the psychology of the Russian Civil War, 
is of special interest for the student of the history of 
the Russian Revolution. 

M. J. Larsons 
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THE IMPERISHABLE MOMENT 


The Coloured Countries. By Alec Waugh. 
Chapman and Hall. 18s. 


ESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL announce on 
Mite title-page of Mr. Waugh’s lively book of 
travel that this is their centenary year. They were 
a young firm, as Forster _tells us, when Edward 
Chapman had the inspiration of asking a young 
journalist, whose sketches in the transient and 
embarrassed Monthly Magazine had caught his 
approving eye, to write some kind of monthly serial 
which might serve as a vehicle for Seymour’s 
plates of Cockney sport, and rival the popularity of 
Mr, Jorrocks. They have had only one Dickens, 
but they are to be congratulated on attaining a 
longevity which has thus far been beaten by a mere 
handful of British publishers, and on having given 
the world many books which are still read. 

Mr, Waugh’s divagations are well worth reading. 
His account of ‘‘ the coloured countries ’’ skips from 
grave to gay, with an inclination for thé lively 
rather than for the severe. It is based on more 
than one journey, and the author has travelled in 
at least thirty different liners. Among these, he 
prefers the French boats, because of their atmo- 
sphere and their freedom from the craze of deck 
sports. This, as all experienced travellers know, is 
a matter of great importance. ‘‘ It is not so much 
the places you visit as the getting there, not the end 
but the means that matters.’’ Indeed, what one 
really travels for is the fleeting and imperishable 
moment which remains a possession for all time. 
And this, as Mr. Waugh well reminds us, may be 
found anywhere and by chance; it may be waiting 
round the corner, or one may have to seek it at 
Timbuctoo—with forks and hope. ‘‘ Once when 
I was crossing the bridge over the lake in St. 
James’s Park,” says Mr. Waugh, ‘‘I thought that 
Whitehall, through the lilac mist of a November 
afternoon, was an enchanted city out of the Arabian 
Nights.” Elsewhere he saw the dream that is 
Constantinople—till you land—the ‘‘ far-flung cres- 
cent, aureoled in a faint haze of smoke with the 
sunlight pouring down the Corne d’Or on to that 
exquisitely proportioned line of mosque and minaret. 

There is a flowerlike beauty in its effortless 
perfection, a flowerlike bloom on the golden mist 
that hovers over it.’’ 

Another of these moments came to Mr. Waugh 
in a rather awkward fashion: he found himself 
stranded in Singapore with four hours to put off 
before his steamer sailed, and suddenly discovered 
that he had no money and could not get any more 
till he reached Penang. He had nowhere to spend 


the time, and walking was unpleasant in the mid- 
day heat: 


I had never realized before the extent to which we 
hire everything. It is not only flats we rent. We rent 
for an hour with a quart of beer the wooden stool of a 
public-house, with a cocktail the small table of the 
Trocadero bar, with a lunch the green and gold of the 
Berkeley. Dejectedly I wondered for how long I should 
have been held to have rented my chair in the lounge of 
the Europe for a ten-cent lime-squash. 


Another of the imperishable moments came to Mr. 
Waugh at St. Pierre, as he looked down into the 
lovely amphitheatre where twenty-eight thousand 
people were wiped out of existence in less than a 
minute by the sudden explosion in Mont Pelée. It 
was not the magnitude of the catastrophe that 
appealed to him so much as the thought of the 
unique life that had existed in that city of carnival, 
where the culture of Versailles was transposed ‘‘ to 
mingle with the Carib stock and the dark mysteries 
of imported Africa.’? Mr. Waugh heard an account 
of the disaster from one of the few survivors—who 


_ prodigy 


had escaped, like Sir Roger de Coverley’s relative 
at Worcester, by being sent out of the field on 
private business the day before the battle. But he 
had left his fiancée behind him—‘‘ I don’t know,’’ 
he simply added, ‘‘ that since that day I’ve felt that 
anything mattered in particular.’’ 

An amusing description is that of the ordin- 
ary working elephant in Siam who produced an 
unexpectedly pink baby. When the calf was brought 
down to the river to be bathed, all fie neighbouring 
villagers turned out in their best and brightest 
clothes, with flowers to cast before the infant’s feet 
and sugar-cane to refresh the mother. For her there 
was reserved a future life of honoured ease in the 
royal stables at Bangkok—to have ‘‘ mothered 
”? entitled her to so much. All feminists will 
agree with Mr. Waugh in finding something pecu- 
liarly satisfying in the thought that the unknown 
father of the freak, ‘‘ the anonymous begetter of 
divinity, the chance partner in a haphazard coup- 
ling,’”’ was still continuing his daily darg and 
‘‘ trumpeting his servitude to the reverberate hills.’’ 

Mr. Waugh writes at some length on Tahiti, that 
Paradise of the half-pay, where a married couple 
can live in very reasonable comfort on £400 a year 
and enjoy every luxury for a thousand. On the 
whole, however, it would seem better not to be 
married when one visits Tahiti—or at least, like 
Mr. Tufton Hunt, to ‘ sink that.’’ It seems still 
to be an island agapemone, where the native girl 
regards love-making as our girls do dancing—she 
only wants a partner who can match her step. 
Mr. Waugh puts this aspect very prettily in a 
summary of a novel which he thought of writing. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


The Young Person’s Complete Guide to Crime. 
By C. G. L. Du Cann. Richards and Toul- 
min. 3s. 6d. 


T is not easy to describe the humours of this book, 
for there is good comedy or satire on every page. 
Starting from the thesis that crime is and always has 
been a profitable business to many who have practised 
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it, defended it or prosecuted it, the author proceeds to 
a lively exposure of our legal system. His first note 
is more in the spirit of extravaganza than the rest of 
the book, being in praise of prisons, as a reward rather 
than a punishment of a criminal. A prison, we learn, 
is a place where a man may escape his creditors and 
his wife—and where nowadays he is even permitted to 
smoke. We are reminded that many an old hand 
implores the magistrate to send him back and not leave 
him to the tender mercies of a world that has no tender- 
ness towards him. But it is when this facetious author 
comes to his notes on the machinery of the law itself that 
he is at his best. The oath, he tells us, is impossible to 
observe. The average man is quite incapable of speak- 
ing the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
about anything that he may have seen or experienced. 
But should he be a confessed atheist he is relieved of 
this solemn and tremendous promise to God. The 
inference is that the word of an atheist can be trusted 
without an oath. 

Sometimes in this brilliant little book we detect a vein 
of seriousness. Perhaps there is one in this very argu- 
ment about the oath. Certainly there is in the para- 
graphs about the Public Prosecutor. These lead to the 
very pertinent question: ‘‘ If a Public Prosecutor why 
not a Public Defender?’’ Those who know the pro- 
cedure of Courts Martial must admit that the prisoner 
on the whole has a fairer chance than he would have in 
a Civil Court. He has not the advantage (which some- 
times turns out a very grave disadvantage) of trial by 
jury. But he has a defender, in the prisoner’s friend, 
and he has not to face the torturing cross-examination 
of a prosecuting counsel. The Adjutant who makes the 
charge does so in a plain statement of what appear to 
be the facts—and leaves them to be answered as best 
they can be. The spirit of a Court Martial is generally 
far more lenient than that of a Civil Court. 

Send a man to prison if you will, says Mr. Du Cann, 
but a far worse punishment is to put him on probation, 
leaving him to the perpetual interference of a Probation 
Officer, unjustly, one is sure, called a ‘‘ Nosey Parker.” 
Mr. Du Cann’s Shavian wit is so sharp that it is im- 
possible to reproduce it and an attempt to do so is only 
to spill the Attic salt and lose its seasoning. A really 
excellent entertainment is to be obtained from this small 
volume. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


All Our Yesterdays. By H. M. Tomlinson. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Vile Bodies. By Evelyn Waugh. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

The King’s Club Murder. By Ian Grieg. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 

Margaret Dashwood or Interference. By Mrs. 
Francis Brown. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


. LL OUR YESTERDAYS ’ is a book of which 

any writer might be proud, even Mr. H. M. 
Tomlinson. It is planned on a magnificent scale. The 
easy march of the narrative covers a whole generation, 
the last years of the nineteenth century and the first 
two decades of the twentieth. It gives the general effect 
of the passing of time, and illustrates the particular 
changes, visible and invisible, which accompany it. 
Its central figure is England, its subject a slice of 
England’s life; and nowadays, when denationalization 
goes On apace, it is particularly refreshing to find a 
book which reflects national character. Mr. Tomlinson, 
being a traveller and a sailor, realizes his country’s 
individuality with a clarity only possible to those who 
have had home thoughts from abroad. He tells his story 
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in the first person, but since a country is too complex 
a matter to be apprehended by one consciousn 
however sensitive, he delegates part of his task to a 
handful of characters representing various aspects of 
national life. Like many other books of its 

‘ All Our Yesterdays ’ is divided roughly into two parts 
which might be entitled Peace and War, did the author 
wish to challenge comparison with Tolstoy’s master. 
piece. 

If one thinks of the two books together, one realizes 
that no historian of the late war has as yet succeeded 
in portraying it as the complement of ordinary life, 
In the title ‘ War and Peace’ the “‘ and ’’ is a true 
conjunction, a bridge between two sets of circum. 
stances, different but not unrelated. Tolstoy's 
characters, though bewildered by the war, remain 
consistent and recognizable: they can express them. 
selves in the new medium as well as in the old. Their 
personalities not only survive impact with war, 
are actually enhanced by it. In the novels of to-day 
the war mutilates and nullifies personality. The 
characters go into it as they would go under 
an anesthetic. Perhaps it is because we have no 
writer of Tolstoy’s calibre, or with Tolstoy’s insight 
into abnormal conditions of consciousness. Tols 
could describe anything, not only impressionistically, 
but literally and in detail. Twice he records with 
minute particularity the sensations of a man at the 
point of dissolution ; he makes us feel not merely that a 
man is dying, but that this man is dying aad that 
his personality, far from being quenched by the 
universal fact of death, burns with a brighter flame 
than ever before. It was possible for Tolstoy to treat 
the Napoleonic war, widespread though it was, as an 
episode in ordinary existence. Mr. Tomlinson sees 
war as the negation of ordinary existence: an extra- 
human experience, but calling forth, like any other 
calamity, the virtues of courage and resignation. He 
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gives us some excellent war scenes, but these are either 
‘aterludes in the fighting or set pieces designed to make 
one’s flesh creep. If, in spite of this, he makes the 
war appear less dreadful than some writers have done, 
it is because his characters expect harsh treatment from 
Fate, and can regard the war merely as an exaggerated 
instance of it. They are schooled not to complain 
and their armour of irony blunts their mental suffering. 
But irony is a limitation as well as a protection, for it 
circumscribes the spirit and stifles hope. They are 
heroes, certainly, but stationary heroes like Atlas and 
Prometheus; and though they command our admira- 


. . » Masked parties, Savage parties, Victorian parties, 
Greek parties, Wild West parties, Russian parties, parties 
where one had to dress as somebody else, almost naked 
parties in St. John’s Wood, parties in flats and studios and 
houses and ships and hotels and night clubs, in wind- 
mills and swimming baths, tea-parties at school where 
one ate muffins and meringues and tinned crab, parties at 
Oxford where one drank brown sherry and smoked 
Turkish cigarettes, dull dances in London and comic 
dances in Scotland and disgusting dances in Paris—all 
that succession and repetition of humanity . . . Those vile 
bodies... 


For a moment the hero, contemplating these varied 


. iescent in frustration completel 
tion opt oan y gatherings, feels a surfeit, but only for a moment. 
to na is charge, at least, cannot be levelled against | As for Mr. Waugh, he delights in the succession 
Mr. Waugh’s ‘ Vile Bodies,’ whose chief charac- and repetition of humanity; it feeds his omnivorous 
seristic is mobility and their chief virtue enterprise. | Comic spirit. ‘‘ Posterity will laugh,” a distinguished 
While a cocktail remains to be drunk and a sensation | Contemporary poet bitterly observed, when it reads 
to be tried they never say die. Even in the next about the age in which I have had to live. I have 
war (a brief scene from which brings the story to a sometimes doubted whether it will; but if (as might 
close) they are still making love and getting fun out easily happen) it has Mr. Waugh’s book to turn to, 
of life. If we read this high-spirited book between | it may have its laugh after all. 

the lines, and look its gift-horse, humour, in the * The King’s Club Murder’ is the first case of a 
mouth, we may find that the ground is not really | young detective who, when faced with the corpse, is 
solid beneath our feet; we are dancing on a volcano, refreshingly uncertain what he ought to do next. 
carousing on the edge of a precipice; that Mr. Waugh It is an original ‘story, combining detection and 
is not the happy humorist he seems, and that the adventure very neatly, the interest being purely detec- 
ability of his characters to respond to life is only | tive for the first .half, after which the villain is 
the ability of the drunkard to laugh in his cups or of | discovered and chased through a number of clever 
the lunatic to be diverted by his delusions. But perish | disguises. But, alas, his (or her) headquarters is again 
the thought! Let us believe that Mr. Waugh’s | a lonely farmhouse in Cornwall! The love interest 
natural impulse to gaiety is as important as his intel- | is too brief to be convincing, though the detective’s 
lectual conviction (if he holds it) that his gaiety is behaviour on meeting his love tied stark naked (by 
ill-founded. He is a satirist, no doubt, but not a | the villain) to a gate on the Cornish moors, is skilfully 
sceptic, for he believes, and proves, that amusement managed. Mr. Ian Grieg has written an ingenious 
can be derived from the most unpromising material, | story, with enough probability to make it plausible 
from people, that is, whose one occupation in life is | and enough surprises to make it entertaining. 

the quest for amusement, people who give and attend If one were to search for an epithet to describe 
parties : Jane Austen’s work, one of the most obvious would 


A MAN IN RAPTURE 


Quoted from ‘‘ My Lady Nicotine,” by Sir J. M. Barrie... 


HEN Isat down beside 
Gilray, and almost 
smoked into his eyes. Soon 
the aroma reached him, 
and rapture struggled into 
his face. Slowly his fingers 
fastened on the pouch. He 
filled his pipe, without 
knowingwhathewasdoing, 
and I handed him a lighted 
spill. Hetook perhapsthree 
puffs, and then gave me a 


Crayen 


look of reverence that I 
know well. It only comes 
to a man once in all its 
glory — the first time he 
tries the Arcadia Mixture 
— but it never altogether 
leaves him. 

‘‘ Where do you get it ?” 
Gilray whispered, in hoarse 
delight. 

The Arcadia had him for 
its own. 


is SIR J. M. BARRIE’S “ARCADIA” 
MADE BY CARRERAS LIMITED, LONDON 
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be ‘‘ inimitable.” Yet her great-grand-niece, Mrs. | will see to that ’—to which came the laughing answer 
Francis Brown, whose ‘ Margaret Dashwood ’ carries | ‘‘ Oh, my God, Mary, I believe you will.” She hag’ 
on the story of ‘ Sense and Sensibility,’ has made a But there is nothing malicious about the book; the write 


very respectable and readable attempt to reproduce 
the social conditions in which Miss Austen’s art 
flourished, and some of the characteristics—manner 
and point of view—which distinguish it. She con- 
trives to avoid the pitfall of close imitation, and her 
copy is the more plausible for being faint. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Decisive Wars of History: A Study in Strategy. 
By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. Bell. 12s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN LIDDELL HART, as everybody knows, was 
in charge of the military history in the latest edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; and in the course of his editorial 
duties (which he carried out with conspicuous success) he 
seems to have arrived at a new theory of strategy, which 
he here explains and defends. It is, roughly, that decisive 
results never have been and never will be obtained by 
direct approach: the attack must come from an unexpected 
direction or in an unexpected form. Captain Liddell Hart, 
as may be imagined, finds no difficulty in quoting numerous 
historical instances in support of such a thesis, and he does 
it very persuasively and well. But everything really depends 
upon the meaning of the word “ decisive.” Were the 
campaigns of Epaminondas (whom he mentions) really 
decisive? Or those of Turenne—or even Frederick the 
Great? It is a question of definition—a point one might 
argue ‘‘ till the cows come home.” As to Captain Liddell 
Hart’s reference to ‘‘ the increasing infrequency of war ”’ 
in recent years, it is perhaps worth recalling that the first 
fourteen years of this century saw the Boer War, the 
Spanish-American War, the Turko-Italian War, the Balkan 
Wars (involving Greece, Turkey, Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Montenegro), the Russo-Japanese War, the French and 
Spanish operations in Morocco, and the Austrian invasion 
of Bosnia. In fact Germany was the only first-class Power 
not involved in war during this period; and that, as we 
soon discovered, was largely because she was busy preparing 
for the greatest war of all. 


Australia and the British Commonwealth. By J. G. 
Latham. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


THIS is an extremely able and instructive work by the 
Attorney-General of Australia. If Mr. Latham has little 
that is fresh to say, he at least possesses a vigorous faith 
in the future of the British Empire which makes his book 
a tonic. In commenting upon the point of view of the 
various Dominions he stresses the fact that Australia does 
not share the Irish and South African suspicion of Whitehall, 
and he explains why she has not sought diplomatic repre- 
sentation of her own at foreign capitals. Incidentally, the 
author believes that, far from weakening, the establishment 
of the League of Nations has actually strengthened the 
Empire by diminishing the possibility of its ‘‘ breaking up 
by reason of divergent action of its parts upon issues of 
war and peace,’’ The Australian attitude towards Imperial 
egy could not be better expressed than it is in this 


Isadora Duncan’s End. By Mary Desti. Gollancz. 
15s. 

THE life and death of Isadora Duncan may now be 
described as fully documented. First there was her own 
candid autobiography—a remarkable example of self- 
revelation. Then there was a sequel, written by Irma 
Duncan and Allan Ross Macdougall, which carried the 
story down to its tragic end, but was mainly concerned 
with the dancer’s life in Russia. Now Miss Mary Desti 
describes the last years in France, when she was Isadora’s 
constant companion. In this final word we are down to 
the hard, brutal facts. It is a story of financial rather 
than of artistic strivings, a story of growing extravagance, 
of a perpetual shortage of money, of too much champagne 
and too many cocktails. There was also an attempt at 
suicide. On one occasion recorded here Isadora Duncan 
was expressing the hope that if ever a book was written 
about her “ it would be the truth regardless of all senti- 


ment,’’ whereupon her present biographer exclaimed, ‘ I 


seems to have had no other object than to tell the 
And her pleasant, unaffected style makes her work 
pease yd easier to read than its immediate 

in which a conscious attempt was made to imitat, 
Isadora’s own manner. 


Town and Country Papers. By Robert Smith Surtees, 
Blackwood. 20s. 


MR. E. D. CUMING has collected and edited these 
papers, which were mostly contributed by Surtees to 
magazines—Bell’s Life, the New Sporting Magazine, ete, 
Nothing from Surtees’s pen can come amiss to the devout, 
but they are too sketchy and disconnected to carry the 
interest of his ‘ Hunting Tours,’ for instance; but even 
here when he gets down to a story of a run with hounds, 
and when he gossips about famous people in the sporting 
world of his time, he is as entertaining as ever. Mr. G. D, 
Armour’s illustrations are pleasant, but not so well suited 
to these pages as the reproductions of old sporting prints 
which also appear: these are a joy in themselves. 


THE QUARTERLIES 


The Criterion prints the short story which receives the 
‘* Five Reviews’ Award,’’ ‘ The Centurion ’ by Mr. Ernst 
Wiechert. Mr. Belgion discusses ‘ Meaning in Art’; 
obviously if the meaning is not carried over to the beholder, 
the art is meaningless. Mr. Ezra Pound writes on trans. 
lating Horace; Mr. Robertson criticizes Professors Wilson 
and Quiller-Couch; Mr. Beachcroft makes ‘ Traherne and 
the Doctrine of Felicity ’’ the text for a study of his style 
and inspiration. The signed reviews are notably good; the 
foreign periodicals noticed are American, German, and 
German-Swiss. 


The Quarterly for January includes a well-reasoned defence 
of Byron by Lord Ernle, based largely on the character of 
Lady Byron. Mr. Dark writes on‘Zionism and the Jews,’ and 


TURKEY AND 
SYRIA REBORN 


By HAROLD ARMSTRONG 
Author of “ Turkey in Travail,” etc. 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 
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Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“An enthralling, though a gruesome, record.”—Daily 


News. 

“ An amazin of adventures.” —E. B- 

Ossorn in Morning Post. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Reant Books ZYXOMMA 
The importance of being the last 
An word in matters of interest is 
; typical of “ The Church of England 
Fighteenth- Century Newspaper.” 
Gentleman Its comprehensive survey of all 


and Other Essays 
By 


S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo 
6s. net 


The central figure of this volume is Samuel 
Johnson; the essays on Lyttelton and 
Macaulay, though detached in form, also have 
a bearing upon the interpretation of that 

ighteenth-century spirit of which Johnson 
was the supreme embodiment. 


Contents 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
GENTLEMAN 


JOHNSONIANA 
Johnson in Grub Street 
Johnson’s Books 
The Focus of the Lichfield Lamps 
Two Imitations 


LORD MACAULAY— 
The Pre-Eminent Victorian 


The Cambridge 
Medieval History 


Planned by the late 
J. B. BURY, F.B.A. 

Edited by J. R. TANNER, C. W. 
PREVITE-ORTON, & Z. N. BROOKE 
NOW READY 
Volume VI. Victory of the Papacy. 
With a portfolio of descriptive maps 
Royal 8vo. 50s. net 

“The present volume, it must be repeated, 
gives a view of the great 13th century which 


it would be difficult or impossible to match.” 
The Nation and Atheneum. 


Process and Reality 
An Essay in Cosmology 
By A. N. WHITEHEAD 
The Gifford Lectures, 1927-8 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net 
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the new Encyclopzdia Britannica is held up for admiration. 
Sir J. Marriott contributes a eulogy of Lord Lansdowne. 
Major O’Gorman lays down his policy for Road Traffic—a 
code of customs obligatory on all users of the road, but 
not accompanied by penalty for its disregard unless gross 
carelessness is shown. Sir Ian Malcolm tells the story of 
the Suez Canal, and there are papers on Austria, the Poor 
Law, Forestry, Mr. MacDonald, and other subjects. 


The Hibbert Journal contains a Jewish-Christian 
symposium, what each thinks of the other, a paper on 
Darwinism by Major Leonard Darwin, two papers on the 
reality of Beauty, and on Beauty and the Machine, an 
account of F. D. Maurice, and a paper on Macbeth. Sir 
Francis Younghusband writes on ‘The Faith of the 
Future ’"—faith in the goodness of things. 


Science Progress continues the paper on ‘ River Terraces 
and Raised Beaches,’ and has an essay on ‘ Darwinianism 
versus Lamarckism,’ and a long study on ‘ Science and 
Cosmetics.’ Besides the more purely scientific papers there 
is an essay on ‘ The Life and Work of Sir Humphry Davy,’ 
and among the Notes is an account of a new pest which 
threatens Australia. The ‘ Recent Advances ’ summarizes 
the literature of Astronomy, Physics, Biochemistry, Geology, 
Entomology, Animal Nutrition and Prehistory. 


Antiquity closes its third volume with a reminder that it 
still needs more subscribers to assure its publication, though 
it is recognized as one of the most important periodicals 
devoted to Archzology. Its first five papers deal with 
Eastern prehistory—the Transjordan Desert, the Holy 
Mountain of Nubia, the Sahara, Zimbabwe, and Ctesiphon. 
Mr. Crawford describes Woodbury, a settlement resembling 
Woodhenge, and Mr. Guy Brunton writes on the early 
Egyptian civilization he has discovered—the Badarian. The 
Notes and News include an air photograph of Arundel 
Castle with a short description, and are a complete directory 
to current work. 


The Countryman contains further papers by housewives 
on the question, ‘Is it cheaper to live in the Country?’ 
Lady Lovelace tells how to lay a wood fire and what to 
burn in it; Mr. E. F. Wise, writing on ‘ The Kind of 
Protection Farmers must have,’ wants to stop the fluctuation 
in prices by concentrated buying—protection against the 
wheat market manipulator. There are a number of good 
short papers and stories. 


Foreign Affairs (U.S.A.) has papers by M. Cambon on 
‘The Permanent Bases of French Foreign Policy,’ and 
Lord D’Abernon on ‘ Stresemann,’ M. Benes, Foreign 
Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, on the League of Nations, 
Mr. Nevinson on ‘ Arabs and Jews in Palestine,’ M. Herriot 
on ‘ Pan-Europe,’ M. Treub on the Dutch East Indies, Mr. 
Fischer on ‘ British Labour and the Soviets,’ and Mr. 
Miller on the change in the Orthodox Church, among others 
of importance. A list of contributors like this compels 
admiration. 


The Bermondsey Book has poems by Mr. De la Mare, 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe and others. ‘ Matrimony ’ is the next 
stage of the adventures of a tramp. There are several good 
contributions from less-known writers, including a story 
by Mr. H. Williams, ‘ The Experience of Mr. Wetherby.’ 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 410 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, January 30) 


In SHAKESPEARE’S TIME AN OuTpooR RECREATION® 
—For Turicze THREE Days a THEME OF CONVERSATION. 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii. 2. 


From piece of ordnance first remove the mug. 
Heart of what’s stiff, not yielding to a tug. 

Of billy-goat the loving wife curtail. 

Surrounded by a hedge, fence, wall, or pale. 
Fling but enough, some surely will adhere. 

This well-born lady’s name jis useful here. 
Tis witchcraft, sorcery, or heaven knows what. 
Scooped from the surface of a boiling pot. 
Much-maligned dame, your entrance you may make! 
From dumb forgetfulness a letter take. 

Out of this palm men walking-sticks will fashion. 
Mad, furious, in a whirlwind of a passion. 
Unripe as yet, must not o’ertask his powers, 
Big blustering bully: boldly faced, the cowers. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
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Acrostic No. 408.—The winner is “ Boskerris,"’ Mr. Greville 

atheson, Boskerris Vean, Carbis Bay, Cornwall, who has 
selected as his prize 
Twentieth Century,’ by Edward Cressy, published by Routledge 
and reviewed in our columns on January 11 under the title 
‘ The Boy’s Own Book.’ Thirty-three other competitors named 
this book, thirty-four chose ‘ Coutts: The History of a Banking 


Solution of Acrostic No. 408 


° B* * “ This man was the test of 

ngu children of the all the 
eetin ob. 
terna L Job. 

Ort 

° WwW 

im P 
rchestr A 


lectro-plat E 
avende R 
ooking-glas S 


Discoveries and Inventions of 


House,’ etc., etc. 
Atso Correct.—Aron, E. Barrett, Mrs. Rosa H, Booth 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Ceyx, J. R. Cripps, Maud Crowther, 


C. W. S. Ellis, Fossil, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Harbord House, 
T. Hartland, Iago, James, Jeff, Jeye, Margaret, A. M, W. 
R. Morgan, N. O. Sellam, Peter, F. M, 

Petty, Rho Kappa, M. C. S. Scott, Shorwell, Sisyphus, St. Ives, 
Hon. R. G. Talbot, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, C. J 
One Licht Wronc.—A. E., Armadale, Barberry, Bolo, Mrs, 

Butler, Bertram R. Carter, Miss Carter, W. H. Carter, 
Chailey, J. Chambers, Clam, Mrs. Alice Crooke, Dhualt, D, L, 
Ursula D’Ot, Sir Reginald Egerton, Farsdon, Glamis, Mrs. 


Maxwell, Met, H. de 


. Warden. 


Greene, W. E. Groves, Jop, John Lennie, Lilian, M 


J. F. Maxwell, Mrs. Milne, M. I. R., Lady Mottram, we 
Murray, Dr. Pearse, Polamar, Quis, Stucco, Thora, 3.V., Mrs, 


Waddell, G. W. Miller. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Chip, M. East, F. R. G., D. L 


Haldane-Porter, H. C. M., Martha, Miss Moore, M. 
Robinsky, P. D, Turner, Twyford, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 


For Light 2 Aspis is accepted; for Light 5 Ascot, and for 
Light 9 Whoop. Acanthopis and Agryphodontia would seem to 
be Greek rather than Latin snakes. Light 1 baffled 37 solvers; 
Light 8, 7; Light 3, 6; Light 5, 5; Light 2, 3; Lights 7 


and 10, 1. 
D. L.—Look again, please, between Dhualt and Dolmar. 


Gay.—Not lost, but came behind. 
the lady was a widow? 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


THREE IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 


Acute disagreement among critics 


“IT’S A GREAT WAR!” 


Prize-winning war novel, by MARY LEE (10:.) 


* A very fine performance.” 
Evening Standard. 


“Equals anything that the German authors 
have done.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


EMIL LUDWIG’S 


DIANA 


Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 


A brilliant study of feminine charm and psychology 
by the famous biographer of Napoleon and 
Bismarck. 85. 6d. 


“ Damned impudence.” 
Morning Post. 


“As narrow in its essential outlook as the 
Atlantic is wide.” 
Star. 


VERNON BARTLETT'S 


NO MAN’S LAND 


A simple and moving war story by the author 
of Ca/f-Love, well known for his wireless talks on 
“The Way of the World.” 75. 6d. 


THE EVOLUTION 


OF MODERN MARRIAGE 
By F. MULLER-LYER 
Translated by I. C. Wigglesworth 


The first English translation to appear of Miiller- 
Lyer’s well-known Phasen der Liebe. 125. 6d. 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By ERWIN WEXBERG, M.D. 
Translated by W. Béran Wolfe, M.D. 


The definitive textbook of Adler’s psychology, 
written by one of his most brilliant disciples in 
Vienna. 15s. 


MARRIAGE AND MORALS 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
“ Whatever we may think of his proposals, it is evident that such a book, written by a man whose good 


faith is above question, is long overdue.”—Spectator. 


Second Impression. 75. 6d. 


THE NEWSPAPER OF TOMORROW 


By HAROLD HERD 
An extremely interesting and provocative study of new trends in journalism to-day and of the future 


of the Press. 


Cloth boards, 35. 6d. ; limp cloth, 25. 6d. 


DAYS IN THE SUN 
By MARTIN ANDERSON NEXO 


“ Sunlight, colour, and the beauty of buildings move the poet in him, but the seamy side, poverty and 
suffering, never escape his compassionate glance. His narrative is the work of a think er and an 
12s 


artist.”—Times. 
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NOTES FOR COLLECTORS 


WO current Exhibitions—that of the smaller bronzes 

of the Renaissance at 9 Clifford Street and that of the 

works of Canaletto and Guardi at the Savile Gallery in 
Bruton Street—may be regarded as quite legitimate attempts 
to utilize the increased interest in some of the less famous 
of Italian artists which the Academy show has stimulated 
among collectors. The first of the two exhibitions is largely 
concerned with work done for a class of patrons not unlike 
our contemporaries in that they were enthusiastic collectors 
of the antique and only accepted the work of sculptors of 
their own time as a pis aller when they could not get or 
could not afford the former. The result was a lively crop of 
pastiches made as like the coveted Greco-Roman models as 
possible; the pseudonyms ‘“‘ antico’’ and, in_ protest, 
** moderno ’’ are both indications of this. Of course, 
modern critics prize the best Renaissance works much more 
highly than most of the not very good late antique with 
which the connoisseurs of that time were alone acquainted— 
which seems to imply we are better critics than they were, 
but does not. Though we are certainly right on that point, 
the conditions of judgment are changed. 

* 


The second Exhibition happens opportunely for a writer 
in this column who, a “‘ pressed man in the dollar hunt,’’ 
finds it quite impossible to assume enthusiasm for works of 
‘art on the mere ground that they are likely to prove profit- 
able investments. Providentially here is a painter the value 
of whose pictures has largely appreciated in the last twenty 
years, while it yet remains true that their full beauty is still 
underestimated. I allude of course to Antonio Canale, the 
habitual coupling of whose name with that of Guardi is an 
instance of the absurd importance subject-matter has with 
people who write about pictures but do not paint. Coming 
so late at a time when the Italian School had manifestly 
passed its culmination, and was in full decadence, the only 
course for the tidy historian was to rule a line and mark 
Canale as the beginning of a chapter, the forerunner of the 
moderns, and as Guardi pointed even more directly to the 
moderns—in the sense of possessing a large number of our 
most tawdry of picturesque trivialities—the way was easy to 
class him along with Canaletto and even at need as his 
superior. He was certainly more modern, but to be modern 
is no more essentially a virtue than to be antique. I cannot 
conceive Guardi permanently retaining a high place in 
critical esteem, though there are individual pictures of his 
not ill. 

* 

The four pictures which are the clou of the Savile Gallery 
show were commissioned from Canale in Venice by the 
then owner of Farnborough Hall, Warwickshire. The 
legend is that he fled to Italy to cure himself of a broken 
heart and he probably applied for information as to means 
of distracting himself from the sorrows of unrequited 
affection to the Consul at Venice, a Mr. J. Smith—a 
‘character’ (mentioned by the way in Casanova’s memoirs), 
and Smith used to introduce all wealthy Britons doing the 
grand tour to Canaletto—doubtless not without advantage 
to himself. Probably to be an Italian was for a painter the 
next best thing to being an old master, but even allow- 
ing for that typical British weakness, even now not extinct, 
the British patronage of Canaletto was generous and admir- 
able; it led to his visit to England a year later, when he 
painted the two fine views from Richmond House for the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon. He also painted pictures at 
Eton, in the County of Durham and elsewhere, and did 
very numerous drawings. It is all very well to speak of the 
advance of modern critical acumen, but in the business of 
knowing good painting when they saw it the eighteenth- 
century educated class seems to have been ahead of ours. 
Canaletto must have thriven greatly. I do not see how he 
could have lived by his brush to-day, for the fashion of 
having portraits of country seats painted has entirely died 
out. It is true that you may say the country seats them- 
selves are dropping out of use, but that seems only an 
added reason for keeping at least a record of that vanish- 
ing beauty. 

These four pictures have only just been removed from 
Farnborough, where, set as I believe they were in the panel- 
ling of an eighteenth-century interior, they must have looked 
superb. They are in singularly perfect condition and show 
to perfection the marvellous subtlety of surely the most 
perfect craftsman who ever handled paint. Canaletto is 
undervalued because his qualities are not the qualities of 
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emotional excitability which we consider proper for 

sion in paint. I would recall a passage from Shaw’s ‘Caesar 
and Cleopatra’ where the Greek twits the former with 
Rome’s inability to make an art of her own. “ Construc. 
tion, organization, good government,”’ says Czsar, “ these 
are arts; we give you them and we ask in return a few 
ornaments.”” It should be remembered that every human 
quality which finds a place in practical affairs may find 
expression in Art. Organization, good government, the 
subordination of minor to major issues are carried to a 
wonderful pitch by Canaletto, and his hymn in praise of the 
City as a corporate entity transcending in splendour the 
individuals who made it involves a conception not 
without grandeur. He had unfailing courage; ey 
stroke has the ‘‘ now or never ”’ tensity of a dangerous and 
doubtful enterprise skirting imminent disaster. His 
prescience, his unparalleled inventiveness of strang 
articulated colour—no, I have no space to deal with such 
a theme. But if you buy these Canaletti, ask me to come 
and see them sometimes and be resigned if I contemplate 
them for hours. W. B 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) 
J. B. COROT 
Mezzotint Engravings by 


H. SCOTT BRIDGWATER 


Impressions in Colour 


The Museum Galleries have pleasure in 
announcing the completion of a further 
plate of this series, namely, 


FISHERMAN’S HUT,” 


and you are invited to their Studios 
to see the impressions in colour being 
taken from the engraved plate. The 
edition is limited to signed artist’s 
proofs state, and impressions will be 
sent to subscribers in rotation. As 
usual, the plate will be destroyed on 
completion of the series. 


Please write for prospectuses of a very important New Series 


53 Shorts Gardens, Drury Lane, London, W.C.2 


A New Art Gallery 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., announce that 

the Foyle Art Gallery is now open. The 

Inaugural Exhibition devoted to the 

PAINTINGS OF FRANK E. BERESFORD 

will close on February 22nd. 

undays excepted) from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Ss that there will be no charge for admission 

or for catalogue 


ART FOR ALL indicates the raison @étre 
of the New Gallery. 


FOYLES for BOOKS 
PRINTS and PICTURES 


I 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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SAVILE GALLERY, Ltd. 


(OLIVER & WILSON) 


Exhibition of Paintings by 
CANALETTO and GUARDI 


29 BRUTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


BROTHERS 


30 
St. James’s Street, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Regent 0372 


+ 
% 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


R. GOODENOUGH, who presided at the meet- 
M ing of Barclays Bank, in addition to dealing 

with the position of the bank itself, referred 
to the abnormal gold movements which had so 
marked an effect on the monetary position in this 
country last year, and indicated that he was entirely 
in accord with the policy that had been pursued by 
the Bank of England, the effectiveness of which he 
regarded as among the most favourable features of 
1929. He was not over-optimistic about the outlook. 

As to the outlook for industry, here he sees factors 
which create a great deal of uncertainty. He drew 
attention to the further fall in wholesale prices and to 
the accumulation of unconsumed foodstuffs. and raw 
materials, the realization of which may lead to a 
further fall in prices, and so affect the world’s purchas- 
ing power in 1930 as it has done in 1929. Of particular 
interest is his view that the real problem at the present 
time is markets and prices. We must be able, said 
Mr. Goodenough, as far as possible, to pay for our 
imports by our exports, thus leaving the greater part 
of our invisible receipts to be applied by the investing 
public in making those foreign investments which have 
helped us to develop foreign markets in the past, and 
to build up, to a great extent, the industry and trade of 
the country, our home market not being wide enough 
to pay for our imports. Mr. Goodenough believes 
that it is for industry to reorganize itself, and to 
come to the banks for any finance it may require, 
but that it is certainly not the function of the banks 
to supply money haphazard to bolster up badly 
organized businesses. 

At the Midland Bank meeting last week Mr. 
McKenna explained that in view of the fact that he had 
been appointed a Member of the Committee set up by 
the Government to enquire ‘‘ how far credit can be 
scientifically used for the purpose of expansion of 
trade,’’ he felt that he should refrain from referring 
to the subjects that were being investigated by the 
Committee. He devoted his remarks to an historical 
account of the monetary machinery of this country since 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844, illustrating some of the 
changes by reference to the development of the Midland 
Bank itself. He dealt with last year in only a few 
words, pointing out that he was unable to say that 
developments in trade and industry had justified the 
expectations with which the year began. The hopeful 
feature which he sees for the future lies in the stimulus 
which adversity is giving to efforts to reorganize and 
improve our industrial structure. 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


The announcement that the outcome of the 
negotiations between the Directors of the United 
Dominions Trust Limited and the Bank of England 
had resulted in the arrangement of the subscription for 
a new issue of shares in the Trust, caused considerable 
interest in City circles this week. The United 
Dominions Trust specialize in what is known as Hire- 
Purchase Finance, and the fact that the Bank of 
England is taking a share interest in the Trust indicates 
another direction in which the Bank is trying to help 
industry. 


AFRICAN AND EASTERN. 


The fact that the Directors of the African ang. 
Eastern Trade Corporation Limited propose to pay six 
months of the arrears of dividend on their “B» 
preference shares indicates that in their opinion the 
position of the Corporation has taken a decided tury 
for the better. It may be remembered that these 6 per 
cent. cumulative ‘‘ B’’ preference shares Carried 
eighteen months of arrears of dividend, as the last 
distribution made covered the period ended July ; 
1928. The figures for the seven months ended May 
I, 1929 show a decided improvement in the company’s 
position, inasmuch as a net profit after payment of 
tax of £74,600 was shown for this period as com. 
pared with a loss of £96,953 for the; previous twelve 
months. In view of the improvement in the position 
which it is believed will be maintained, these 6 per 
cent. cumulative ‘‘ B”’ preference shares appear. in 
their class, well worth locking away at the present 
price, which is in the neighbourhood of 17s. 64, 
This includes not merely the six months’ arrears of 
dividend recently declared, but also the twelve months 
of arrears, which it is hoped the Corporation will 
be able to pay off in due course. 


LIEBIGS 


I have referred before to the ordinary shares of £5 
each of Liebigs Extract of Meat Company Limited 
Perusal of the chairman’s speech at the recently held 
meeting indicates the soundness and strength of this 
company, and confirms my opinion that these shares are 
thoroughly sound for permanent investment purposes 
at the present level. For the past seven years share- 
holders have received 16 per cent. free of tax on their 
ordinary shares, the profits, after the deduction of 
preference dividend, having risen from £294,863 for 
1928 to £321,126 for 1929, during which period the 
capital was increased by a further issue of 100,000 
ordinary shares. As a sound industrial permanent 
holding, the Liebig shares can be recommended. 


ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING CORPORATION 


Shareholders in the Anglo-French Banking Corpora- 
tion must have been gratified to read the remarks of 
their chairman, Mr. F. A. Szarvasy, at last week’s 
meeting, as these indicated the great progress that 
this banking corporation had made in the first year 
of its existence. No one can possibly find fault with 
the aim of the management for some time to come 
to strengthen their internal reserves to an extent which 
should enable their bank to meet any contingencies 
liable to arise in the normal course of business. 


PREFERENCE SHARES 


There appears to be a decided tendency on the 
part of investors to select preference shares in sound 
industrial companies as a medium for investment, the 
pendulum being inclined to swing away from ordinary 
shares to those carrying fixed interest, presumably as 
a result of last year’s shocks and disappointments. 
Those seeking investments of this nature should not 
overlook the 7 per cent. ‘‘ A ’’ cumulative preference 
shares of the International Tea Company’s Stores, 
the 6 per cent. preference shares of the International 
Paint and Compositions Company, and the 7 per cent. 
preference shares of the National Omnibus and Trans- 
port Company. Each in their class appear 
attractive investments at present levels, 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Ltd. Funds exceed £37,466,700. Total Income Exceeds £10.775,800 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street. E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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t and over 2,000 Branches in England and Wales. 
’ Chief Foreign Branch: 168 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
y FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman 
‘Ss SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy-Chairman 
f WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman 
General Managers: 
Epwin FisuHer. Henry Tuomas MITcHELL. 
e Foreign General Manager: Water Ossorne STEVENSON. 
. Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1929 Cr. 
n LIABILITIES £ sd. ASSETS & we 
it Current, Cash in hand. and with the 
1. and other Ac- of England 
if counts including Balances with other British Banks 
: Reserve for In- and Cheques in course of 
Is come Tax and collection 110,818,886 9 9 
ll Contingencies Money at Call and Short Notice 23,582,200 00 
and balance of Bills Discounted 36,966,668 48 
Profit and Loss 329,097,457 11 9 Investments (In- £ s. d. 
Balances in Ac- cluding £641,380 ; 
count with Sub- 5s. 8d. lodged as 
5 sidiary Banks 8,341,756 3 0 security for Pub- 
i ———————_ 337, 439,213 14 9 lic Authority and 
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«sm 
if 14,300,000 ““B curities, Bank 
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at 52 18 8 
on “a” Investments in Subsidiary Banks :— ; 
Gia @ O86 (at cost, less amounts written off) 
3,430,356 The British Linen Bank— 
£1,237,859 Stock ». 3,713,577 00 
Shares Union Bank of Manchester Limited— 
of each, fully paid 11,760,811 0 6 300,000 Shares of £5 each, £2 10s. 
667,050 
Shares of £1 Other Subsidiary Banks— 
at each, fully paid 667,050 06 (including fully paid Shares and 
ir 15,858,217 @@ 500,000 “B” Shares of £5 each, 
h - £1 per Share paid up, in Barclays 
Reserve Fund ah 10,250,000 66 Bank (Dominfon, Colonial and 
h Advances :— 
Customers and 
other Accounts 172,926,487 16 8 
Staff for purchase 
of Barclays 
Bank Limited 
“Cc” Shares 68,755 17 1 
d Balances in’ ac- 
count with Sub- 
e sidiary Banks 1,459,468 10 © 
y 174,454,652 39 
1S Liability of Customers for Accept- 
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Bank Premises and Adjoining 
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HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy-Chairman. } 
W. FAVILL TUKE, C. D. CARRUTHERS, Chief Accountants. 
i } General Managers. W. N. SEELEY, Secretary. 
AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
B. We have compared the above Balance Sheet with the balances on the Books at the Head Office, and with 
» | the detailed Returns from the Branches. We have verified the Cash with the Bank of England, the Cash and 
Bills at the Head Office, the Investments of the Bank and the Securities held against Money at Call and Short 
4 Notice. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and we are of the opinion that 
the above Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s 
affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the Books 
hi) and Returns of the Bank. f 
KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & ©} Audi 
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Miscellaneous 


Shipping 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. | > P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 PASSENGER SERVICES 
‘Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ’’ paint and marble Frequent Regular Sail 
cleaner. Samples free. LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, ‘STRAITS’ 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 
EAL HARRIS and LEWIS TWEEDS. Any length P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
cut. Patterns free. James Street Tweed Depot, P. & ond Companies 
138 Stornaway, Scotland. Street, London, S.W.1 of City Booking Office, P. & ©. 130 
sall Street, London, E.C.3; for Freight or General Business, 
P. & O. and B.I. Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
w BI. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co,, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C3 
Typewriting 
Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately s 
MS 2nd speedily typed by experienced operators. P r1ze Essay 
Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple —- 
Bar, W.C.2. 
, RIZE ESSAY OPEN COMPETITION of i 
S.P.C, Animals, open till 30th April. 2,000 words—Apply 


INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 
recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 
™ moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20F, Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


ESTIMONIALS DUPLICATED. Prices per testimonal, 

50 copies 2s. 6d., 100 copies 4s. Accuracy and prompti- 

tude. Literary work. Miss Nancy McFarlane (4). 44 
Elderton Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


19, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


Books 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARIAN & BOOKLOVER 


Education 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION: Uplands 

School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Two open scholarships of 

£10 a year will be offered on the result of an examination 
to be held on May 6, to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 
31, 1930. The Council will give, if necessary, additional grants 
of the value of £30 to £40 a year. Entries before March 31. 
Apply to Head Mistress. 


RITE FOR THE PRESS 


It is not a matter of “ inspiration,” or even education. If you can use a 
pen with intelligence you can know the delight of seeing your own work 
in print. The LC.A. HOME STUDY IN JOURNALISM, ARTICLE and 
STORY WRITING teaches you just what Editors want and how to write it. 
L.C.A. pupils everywhere are making good incomes in spare time. The 
moderate fees are therefore a sound investment. Write to-day for FREE 
GUIDE “R.A.” LONDON COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP. 
(Dept. R.A.), 37 Albemarle Street, W.1 


The Scale of Charges for small advertisements in these 
columns is :— 
1/6 Per Line. Minimum 3 Lines. 
1 in. Space 16/6. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 25 .1.1930 
Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Foulis Noel las 
Arrowsmith Gyldendal Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Harper Peter Davies 
Blackwell arrap Putnam’s 

nan Heinemann Richards Press 
Bles Herbert Jenkins Routledge 
Brentano’s odder Sampson Low 
Burns & Oates Hodge Scribner’s 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Sheed & Ward 
Cobden Sanderson — §.P.C.K. 
Collins egan Paul Stanley Paul 
Crosby Lockwood Knopf The ‘Bodley Head 
Dent Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth Longmans Victor Gollancz 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Ward, Lock 

Marrot Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 

Faber & Faber Murray Wishart 


per— Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyg 


F you are interested in the scarce publications of the Learned 
Societies, books on Travel, Colonial Topography, miscel- 
laneous works on Arabia, Persia, India, Far East, Australia, 
New Zealand, Polynesia, books on Ethnology and Anthropo- 
logy, etc., write for our latest Catalogue (N.S. No. 2) just issued. 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD. (Rare Book Dept.) 
Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4. 
*Phone: Central 5822. 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. 
Please state wants; we offer the following 
special cheap lots :— 


Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Marvels of the Universe. 21s. Published 42s. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 5s. 

“es — Glass by Herbert Read. 60s. Published 


John Constable the Painter by E. V. Lucas. 35s. Published 
63s. 


Rembrandt Religious Legends. Only 100 sets published. £5 5s. 
Published 25 guineas. 

Caw’s Scottish Painting. 21s. 

Water Colours of Turner, Cox and De Wint. 25s. Published 
42s 


— by Prosper Merimee. Coloured illustrations by Rene 

ull. 18s. 

Macquoid Children’s Costume 1400 to 1800. 9s. Published lis. 

Robes of Thespis. Costume Designs by Modern Artists. 42s. 
Published £8 8s. 

Dickens’s Christmas Stories. 7s. Published 12s. 

Ditchfield. The Cottages and Village Life of Rural England. 
14s. Published 26s. 

Flagellation and the Flagellants. 11s. 

Waite’s New Encyclopedia df Freemasonry. 2 vols. 25s. 
Published 42s. 


Old Glass. European and American. 22s. Published 42s. 
Chas. Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of, 6 vols. 22s. 
Published 63s. 
Besant’s London. 10 large handsome vols. £7 10s. Published 
20 


#20. 
Nevill’s Night Life London and Paris. 7s. 6d. Published 16s. 


All above are well illustrated and quite new. A large list 
of similar items (No. 431), post free on application to— 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 AND 16 JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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